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PEACE & GOODWILL TO ALL MANKIND 


A WISE MAN'S 
DREAM 

Great Idea For Next Year 

LET THE HAVES THINK OF 
THE HAVE-NOTS 

A public man sends us the following 
as a suggestion of what might be. 
thought about this Christmas. 

We are marching toward .another 
year, the year which may determine 
grave issues of Peace or War. 

One great issue it must determine, 
the issue put before the League of 
Nations by the British Government: 
the question of free access for all 
nations to the raw materials and 
natural opportunities of the world. 
It is the problem of problems, closely 
Concerned with Peace, and wc may 
hope .the. League will face it with 
Courage and goodwill in 1936. 

. Peace and goodwill may sccin far 
away, but we need not abandon hope 
that their universal reign approaches. 

- Essentially the races of men know 
and appreciate each other better than 
ever before. War is hated more than 
ever. Peace is preached with more 
sincerity than ever. Could wc have a 
better sign of this than the popular 
greeting to the German football team 
that came to us the other day ? Here 
were the fine sons of brave men who 
fought against us twenty years' ago. 
Today wc think not of the old bitter¬ 
ness but of the new friendship. 

• Increasingly there is a call for justice 
in the distribution of the world's 
resources.' It is now recognised that 
there arc some nations who have much 
and others who have little. They 
have come to be called the Haves 
and the Have-Nots. 

The chief Haves are four : Britain, 
France, United States, and Russia. 

/ The chief Have-Nots are three: 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

The four great Haves rule by far 
the greater part of the world and its 
riches. The three great Have-Nots 
arc condemned to live in small areas, 
lacking in natural resources for their 
great populations to work on. 

There are as many Germans in 
Germany as Britons in all the Empire. 

' Italy has roundly as many people 
as Great Britain, and they live on a 
small peninsula, largely mountainous 
and infertile, lacking both coal and oil. 

It is wicked to think of allowing 
these things to lead to war, and for 
two reasons.- - The first is-.that war 


The Rider Into Bethlehem 
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We shall bo listening to the Bells of Bethlehem this Christmas; perhaps we may think of the Wise Men who rode into Bethlehem 
19 centuries ago to pay homage to a little Child, This is one of. them, painted on the wall of the little chapel of a palace in Florence. 


should no more be needed for the 
removal of international wrong than 
for the removal of domestic wrong. 
The second is that war too often 
removes some wrongs only to create 
others, and to produce an evil atmo¬ 
sphere in which the voice of reason 
cannot make itself heard. 

Are the Haves willing to consider 
the great issue of international justice ? 
Wc need not believe that they arc 
blind to it, for the British Government 
has frankly recognised the problem as 
one to be settled. Wemay, therefore, 
greet Christmas with hope that Peace 
will come to prevail. ‘ 


Why Did These Chickens Cross the Road ? 


CWerybody wants to know why a 
chicken crosses the road. 

Peter Puck wants to know when a 
German egg is Dutch. 

The answer, found out to their cost 
by some German farmers of Rothen- 
bacli, on the Dutch frontier, is that it 
is Dutch when the German hen has 
stayed too long in Holland. 

The German farmers, discovering 
that chicken food was cheaper in 
Holland than in the Fatherland, sent 
their hens across to feed. When they 
had taken their fill the . hens were 


driven back, and did their duty like 
good German hens by laying eggs. 

But no duty of another land could 
be levied on the hens, and still less on 
the eggs. Two million eggs passed 
duty free over the frontier before the 
Citstoms authorities awoke to the trick. 
It paid the farmers well, because the 
German egg is dearer than the Dutch. 

But now, though the hens are 
blameless and have been innocently 
doing their best, the farmers are 
languishing in prison for having made 
tlrem into smugglers. 
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A Judge Remembers 
a Great Trial 

Remarkable Coincidence 

There was a remarkable coincidence 
in the news one day last week, recall¬ 
ing the first case in which wireless was 
successful in tracing a criminal. 

The case was that of Crippcn, a 
murderer who sought to escape from 
justice by crossing the Atlantic and was 
arrested as ho was leaving the ship. It 
was 25 years ago, and was reported in the 
first number of this paper. 

. Last week (on December 18) Sir Alfred 
Tobin, Judge of Westminster County. 

1 Court, spoke his last words'in the court, 
aiul in saying Goodbye to his colleagues 
referred to the great trials he had seen. 

He told them that he had been 
counsel for the defence of Crippcn, and 
this is what he said : 

Of the Cvippen case my most striking 
memory is of a scene in the private room at 
the hack of the court. There were only four 
people sitting round the table in that room, 
the judge, the prosecuting counsel, myself as 
counsel for defence, and Crippen. 

Into the room was brought a small piece of 
human skin on a plate. The point we had to 
decide was whether a mark on that skin was 
an operation scar or a fold caused by burial 
after death. It was decided that it was a 
scar. That identified the body as Mrs Crippcn. 

I have always believed that that moment in 
the private room was the deciding point in the 
Crippen trial. 

While the judge was speaking there 
was another scene in a private room at 
Sidcup which was coming into that day’s 
news. On that very day there died 
Professor A. J. Pepper, the famous 
and brilliant Homo Office Surgeon, 
who determined the sex of the body of 
Cora Crippen and identified it by the scar. 


It Is a Miraculous World 

The War that Pleases Nobody 
arid the Peace that Nobody Wanted 
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Sir Samuel Hoare 


M. Laval 
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Signor .Mussolini 


LIFE TAKES THE LIFEBOAT 
Why Scotland Paid £13 2s 6d 

. Scotland has just paid tlic National 
Lifeboat Institution £13 2s 6d for the 
use of one of its motor lifeboats. 

It was a cheap bargain, for the 
£13 2s Gd saved a man’s life. 

■ A message was received in the Slict- 
lands that a man on the island of Papa 
Stour would be dead next day unless an 
operation was performed. A surgeon, a 
doctor, and a nurse were found eager to 
go, but in the stormy seas no ordinary 
boat could have reached tlic island, or 
piit out from the port of Aitli. 

The lifeboat was summoned, and it 
took the volunteers to the island in two 
hours. The operation was performed 
and tlic man’s life was saved. That is 
how it came about that the Health De¬ 
partment of Scotland paid for a lifeboat. 

A LONG LIFE WELL SPENT 

The sympathy of millions of listeners 
will go out to Sir John Itcith, head of 
the BBC, in the loss of his mother. 

She was a famous old lady in whose 
long life of 87 years were many notable 
memories of the Victorian Era. She 
was educated at the wcll-rcmcmbcrcd 
school oil Denmark Hill kept by the 
Misses Baynes. As a child of three she 
went in a pink frock to the Great 
Exhibition in 1851. Asa young woman 
she heard Lord Shaftesbury at Exeter 
Hall, As the wife of the Kcv. George 
Keith she had a share in the religious 
life of Glasgow, and an even more 
notable part in helping its poor women. 


THE MINERS 

The position in the coal industry is 
still very.serious. The coalowncrs have 
been unable to satisfy the men’s claim 
for a uniform rise in wages and the 
Government has declined to grant a sub¬ 
sidy, It is still hoped that the miners 
will not decide on a strike but will con¬ 
tinue to seek a solution by peaceful 
methods, and so retain public'sympatliy. 


A great iriend oi ours is very fond 
^ of saying that lie has never known 
such an extraordinary world as this. 

lie is light; it is not only extra¬ 
ordinary, it is miraculous. Those who 
follow the news of the world from hour 
to hour must be sorry for those who have 
to read novels to interest themselves. 

The tumult and the shouting dies, 
the captains and the kings depart, but 
still the People remain, the peoples of 
the world, who at the bottom of their 
hearts are sound and true to the great 
and simple idea of justice. 

What is it wc have seen ? We have 
scon such a change in public affairs 
as no man remembers in his lifetime. 
Was ever so swift a change ? But the 
other day our .Foreign Minister, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, seemed to have won his 
place in immortality by a speccli at 
Geneva. It made him one of the world’s 
great men. Ilis speech was tlic biggest 
single factor in the Government’s 
triumph at the poll. 

lie proclaimed the unswerving loyalty 
of this country to the League in its 
resistance to any aggressor, and the 
Government was sent back to office 
with an immense majority to carry 
out this policy. 

Oil tlic eve of a holiday ho was ordered 
to take Sir Samuel called at Paris 
to see M. Laval and made a last effort 
to bring Italy and Abyssinia together 
at a peace table. They drew up 
proposals which they thought might 
serve that purpose, and recommended 
both sides to accept them. 

The proposals filled tlic civilised 
world with consternation, lor they gave 
away half of Abyssinia to the aggressor, 
in'spite of the fact that lie has by no 
means won the war or shown that he 
can win it, and in spite of the fact that 


such a reward for bis aggression is 
opposed to the spirit and letter of the 
Covenant. 

■ It was 011c of those things that nobody 
would believe unless they really hap¬ 
pened; and the next scene in the drama 
was one of the most astonishing mani¬ 
festations of world opinion that this 
generation has witnessed. The end of 
it was that Sir Samuel Hoare resigned 
and that the dominating power of M. 
Laval received a mortal blow. 

In Koine Mussolini, who has so long 
dictated to Ita.15', was dictating to 
Europe, which he declared was presenting 
a front of selfishness and hypocrisy 
toward a rising and vigorous young 
Italy, and the Italian wives were 
dropping tlicir wedding rings into 
crucibles at the loot of their war 
memorials in order to provide material 
for another war. 

Out of all this one tremendous fact 
emerges—that no Government, how¬ 
ever powerfully entrenched it may scorn 
to be, can override the deep sense of 
right and justice with impunity. The 
sight of a small nation fighting .for its 
existence and the suggestion that a 
glittering prize should bo given to its 
invader before lie has even shown that 
lie can win it, was a spectacle that could 
only survive for an hour or two in 
Wonderland. The British people are 
loyal to their great men at all costs 
except that of being disloyal to them¬ 
selves, and today they stand beyond all 
shadow of doubt with all those nations 
of mankind who want peace and justice. 

It will come, and the League will 
bring it. 

For mankind are one in spirit, and an 
instinct bears along, 

, ltound the earth’s electric circle, the 
swift flash of right or wrong. 


Little News Reel 

New Zealand has. ordered £100,000 
worth/ of electric locomotives from 
England. 

A census .of films in America has 
shown that over .joo crimes were men¬ 
tioned in 115 films. 

The elections in Greece are to lake 
place oil January 26, the King-declaring 
that he dissolves the Parliament “ havr 
ing faith in the patriotism of the 1 lelleucs 
and in the aid of God.” 

The gates of Polish prisons open on 
Christinas Eve for 27,000 men and 
women, or 40 per cent of the, entire 
captive population, thanks to aii Amnesty 
Bill voted by Parliament. 

Excavators at Leading have just 
found the remains of the town’s first 
known public baths, used by men who 
probably went from there to fight 
against the Young Pretender, 

General Gomez, Dictator of Venezuela, 
has died at 78. He had ruled , the 
republic for over a quarter of a century 
and, though his treatment of opponents 
was cruel, he kept the country at peace. 

The n,ooo-ton motor-ship Kanimbla, 
just launched at Belfast, has been 
granted a licence by the Australian 
P M G to broadcast wireless pro¬ 
grammes'when at sea off the Australian 
coast. She is the first vessel to' he 
granted a broadcasting licence. 

The women of Italy have given their 
gold wedding rings to help the war. I.etl 
by Queen Helena, they cast tlicir rings 
into crucibles placed by the war 
memorials, which are now called Altars 
of the Fatherland. Over 30,000 rings were 
given, the women receiving steel rings in 
exchange. 


THE IRISH DICTATOR 
Senate To Be Abolished 

The Bail has once again passed its 
Bill for tlicjabolition of the Irish Senate 
and, whatever that Chamber may do,. 
Ireland will be governed by its House of 
Commons alone early in February. 

This means that Mr Dc Valera will lie 
practically Dictator of the Irish Free 
State, for even in tlic vote on this vital 
question 76 members of the Bail sup¬ 
ported him as against 57. 

It is true that Mr Dc Valera has 
suggested that . some new method of. 
procedure should be adopted so that 
Bills should have more careful considcra-, 
tion in the Dail, but any measure on 
which his party entirely agrees with him 
can in future be passed into law. 


THE WAR DRAGS SLOWLY-ON 


The Old Year closes with the war 
still going on, but it is certain that 
Mussolini cannot be pleased as lie 
looks back 011 the small achievement of 
his tremendous forces. 

Italy was the first country in the 
world to drop bombs from the sky, and 
once more she has brought against her 
the opinion of the civilised world by 
pursuing this method of warfare in a 
country which has done her no wrong. 
The result of her bombing, however, has 
hardly been to her satisfaction, for she 
has hit no great targets and has failed to 
terrorise the Abyssinians. 

Italy has gone forward here and there 
with a great show of energy, but again 
she has gone back, and it would appea 1 ’ 
that at last the Abyssinians have found ' 
a way of driving tlicir enemies into 
retreat. 

Before very long tlic rains will begin 
again, and tlic situation may easily 
become intolerable for invading armies far 
from home, with bad roads and difficult 
supplies. It will not ho surprising if there 
should very soon bo serious attempts to 
bring about a peace. 


We may be sure that such attempts 
will be more serious than the attempt 
which has so ignominiously failed in the 
last few weeks. 

The turmoil in the House of Commons 
and the wave of indignation throughout 
the country have made it clear once and 
for all that, whatever happens, the British 
people will accept no settlement as 
satisfactory which does not leave the 
League triumphant against the aggres¬ 
sor. The feeling in France, where the 
fear of war is constantly in the minds of 
the people, is emphatically in the same 
direction. As for Geneva, it can hardly 
happen again that the League will bo 
asked to consider proposals such as 
M, Laval and Sir Samuel Iloarc sub¬ 
mitted to it. They met with the recep¬ 
tion they deserved. - 

The domination of a grave situation 
by the fears and panics so common to 
French politics has been by common 
consent deplorable, but the strength of 
the British Government lies in its 
assurance that the great mass of tlic' 
people are behind it in the firmest sup¬ 
port it can give to tlic League. 


THE WORLD LOSES A 
GREAT WORKMAN 

Sir Kichard Glazcbrook was 011c of 
t hose men of whose work the -world hears' 
little, though their fellows know much. .. 

Ho was one of the modest builders of 
the scientific temple of knowledge, whose 
labours arc as necessary as that of the 
architects. At Cambridge, in the Caven¬ 
dish Laboratory, lie helped to. found the 
experimental method of studying physics. 
At the National Physical Laboratory he 
raised an institution of science applied 
to industry which lias no superior in any 
country. 

In twenty years under Glazcbrook it 
grew like an expanding bookcase, to 
embrace every department of scientific 
industry, from aviation to ship design¬ 
ing and from electric power to bicycles. 


Things Said 

Each night a chill must run through 
the blood of tlic men- in many a lonely 
Italian outpost. ’ The Times 

I do not think tlic English people are 
the cleverest in the world, but I do think 
they arc tlic kindest. ' 

Warden of Toynbee Hall 
The best reply to the inventor 
irritated at liis failure to gain a patent 
is :; Sir, your reward is in the gratitude 
of posterity. ' Sir John Simon 
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In a Russian School 





At School In Soviet Russia—A little Uzbek peasant learning 
to count with beads at a colloctivo farm school in Uzbekistan. 



Iceberg Arch 


Snow in the Highlands 


On the Cliffs—Six beautiful Saluki houndo taking their daily exorciso on the Sussex coast. 
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A Natural Arch—Hero wo sea n barque photographed through a groat hole in 
an iceberg off the coast of Greenland. 


Monarch of the Qlen—Heavy snow In the Highlands has driven the deer down to feeding 
grounds at lower levols. This scene is at Black Mount, Bridge of Orchy, In Argyllshire. 



The Warrior Chieftain—This picture, which conics to us from Addis Ababa, 
shows a typical Abyssinian chieftain with rifle on his shoulder and wearing 
his lion*s-mane headdress. * 



The Helpers—Jumbo and Hnngo, the African Tho Dancing Girl—There is movement in every 
olephants at the London Zoo, try their skill with the line of this little stono figure at.the Royal Academy 
keeper’s birch broom* , Exhibition of Chinese Art* 
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TEN-YEAR SCHOOL CHRISTMAS DAY 21 YEARS AGO THIS GREAT 


PLAN 

Group of Reformers and 
Their Ideas 

BETTER START IN LIFE 

Wise government begins with the 
child, determined to give every young 
life the best opportunity, convinced 
that all human material is precious and 
capable of glorious development. 

So think a group of leading educa¬ 
tional reformers, headed by Lady Astor, 
M P, who have drawn up a Ten-Year 
Plan of school reform. The main 
points are as follow : 

Tackle all defective or slum schools, 
and make them bright and cheerful, 
with ample playgrounds. 

Transform all infant schools into open- 
air nursery schools for children aged two 
to seven, and throw them open to any 
children aged two to five whose parents 
desire them to attend. 

Provide separate schemes of education , 
for children under seven, for children 
from seven .to eleven, and for children 
over eleven. 

Provide accommodation for the entire 
youthful population aged 15 to 18, 
available for at least two half-days every 
week. This for the purpose of con¬ 
tinued education, mental and physical. 

Reform of School Buildings 

The nursery schools would bo costly, 
but they would buy a good start in life 
for the majority of the new generation. 

“ At present," these reformers point 
out, “ more than 16 per cent of the 
children entering school at five arc 
impaired by physical, defects non¬ 
existent at birtli." 

As for tlic older children, the reform 
of all school buildings is aimed at. 
School attendance is compulsory between 
five and fourteen, and no child should 
be allowed to spend bis school life in 
conditions which cannot promote his 
mental and physical development. Soon 
the school-leaving ago will be 15. At 
present the majority of schools have 
no gymnasia, no playing-fields, and 
relatively few have special rooms im¬ 
practical work or science teaching. 

" Too often,” wc arc reminded, 

" school children arc confined to a room 
they cannot see out of, and their out¬ 
door school life and play arc restricted 
to an asphalt yard." 

Such reforms would in' the long run 
save far more than tlicir cost in promot¬ 
ing health . and increasing efficiency. 
And that is the least part of it. The main 
dividend would be found in the happi¬ 
ness that goes with good health. 


r T hose who lived through the war will never forget the first Christmas 
A news that came from the battlefields in France and Flanders. 

It was the news of Peace, for the enemies threw down tlicir rifles, left 
their trenches, and made friends in No Man’s Land ! 

These arc some of the stories we printed of that Christmas Day 21 years ago. 


IN THE CANDLE LIGHT 

This was written by a -private in the 
Queen's Westminsters, 

Wc had quite an exciting time in the 
trenches. Wc were singing to tlic 
Germans instead of shooting at them. 

It started by wishing each other a 
Happy Christmas, and after a little 
while they shouted out, Englishmen, 
sing to ils. Wc got out our hymn-books, 
stuck candles on the tops of the trenches, 
and sang Lead, kindly Light and Abide 
with 111c. 

They gave us three cheers, and wo 
asked them to sing to us, which they did, 

HIS WIFE’S PORTRAIT 

This story is true ami was sent to the 
home of the British officer at the time. 

A German officer, in the friendly 
meeting of the enemies on the banks 
of tlic Yser on Christmas Day, showed 
an officer of the Allies an entry in his 
notebook. 

It was the name and address in 
England of a brave British officer who 
lay dying as the German commander 
happened to pass. The poor man was 
struggling to get something out of a 
pocket, and the German officer went up 
and helped him. The thing in the 
pocket was a photograph of his wife. 
The commander said, I held it before 
him, and lie lay looking at it till he 
died, a few minutes after, 

THE DANGER OF A 
PERMANENT PEACE 

This is by an officer in the Royal 
Field Artillery. 

On Christmas Eve the Germans lined 
their trenches with lights, and had 
several Christmas trees, all lit up. Of 
course, wc stopped firing, and both 
sides sang carols. Early Christmas 
morning one of the Tommies shouted 
out, Take a. tip and chuck it. To 
which they replied. Come over. A 
sergeant went across to tlicir lines, and 
they gave him a box of cigars and sent 
him back, after arranging not to fnc 
till midnight. Then parties of both 
sides came out and met in the middle, 
exchanging cigarettes, buttons, and soon. 


I think it’s the most extraordinary 
show I’ve ever beard of. 

One was a waiter at the Ritz, and 
wants to go home to London. They 
say wc are their friends, and won’t 
shoot till wc do ! If wc don’t take care 
there will be a permanent peace without 
generals or C Os having any say. 

COMRADES ALL 

This was written by an officer of the 
Belgian Army. 

Here is something which you will 
think incredible, but I give you my 
word that it is true. 

At dawn the Germans displayed a 
placard over the trenches on which 
was written Happy Christmas; and 
then, leaving tlicir trenches unarmed, 
they advanced toward us, singing and 
shouting Comrades! No 011c fired. 
Wc also left our trenches, and, separated 
from each other only by tlic half- 
frozen Yser, we exchanged presents. 

THE SINGERS IN THE 
TRENCHES 

This is from a idler written by a 
British Tommy. 

Shall I ever forget this Christinas 
Day ? Slowly dawn rose. I was 
feeding a tame robin with breadcrumbs. 
O11 my left was what remained of a 
once beautiful old church. I could see 
a lovely old carved oak screen and 
pulpit all shattered, every house ruined ; 
a little flock of chaffinches, two bull¬ 
finches, and some sparrows joined my 
robin just at dawn. 

Suddenly I heard deep singing on my 
right, louder and louder as it passed 
along the line toward me ; it was the 
stirring strain of the Marseillaise. Wo 
joined in with our loudest. How wild 
and beautiful it sounded in the semi- 
darkness ! Then it died out, and from 
the German trenches came the answering 
Watch on the Rhine, and that died 
down to the sterner music of volley 
answering volley, and I emptied my 
magazine of eight cartridges in that 
strange concert; hut that Christmas 
was, as if by consent, comparatively 
free from firing. 


annot we who arc at peace in these days pledge ourselves to he as friendly 
^ to all our neighbours as these men at war were then to their enemies ? 

A Man of the Past Looks Into the Future 


More Work For Most of Us 

By oversea trade with foreign nations 
and the British Empire wo gain the 
power to import the essential foods and 
materials we need to sustain our people 
and our factories. 

This year wc have done so much 
better than last that in the 11 months 
ended November our exports of British 
goods were worth ^391,000,000, as com¬ 
pared with ^396,000,000 for all last year. 

We shoidd also look at imports, 
because wc export to get them. Hero' 
there were some excellent increases of 
law materials last month, and the fact 
points to more work in prospect for 
both home and export. 

Tlic streets arc crowded with happy 
people buying Christmas presents and 
admiring the rich displays of produce. 
Amid the rejoicings wc will not forget 
the millions among us who can buy 
little, and the tens of millions abroad, 
in many lands, to whom this Christmas 
spells privation. 

If You Want Peace 
Stop War Supplies 


T aunton invited a fine old gentleman, 
Mr II. G. Massingliani, as tlic chief 
guest at tlic celebration of the town’s 
own particular Golden Jubilee. 

This Jubilee, the last before the 1935 
list of Jubilees was closed, was in 
honour of the lighting of Taunton’s 
streets with electricity 30 years ago. 
Mr Massingliani was tlic electrical 
engineer who put up the installation, 
and Taunton was the first town in 
England to have one. It beat London 
in the race for illumination. 

About 1880, 70 years after London 
streets had been lit by gas, there was 
great activity in bringing forward the 
new system of electric lighting by arc 
lamp. London tried three systems 
together, the most conspicuous of them 
near the Mansion House, but 11011c was 
quite satisfactory. 

Then London heard of Mr Massing¬ 
liani, who in the same year liad shown 
Taunton what electric lighting could 
do by lighting up ail open-air conceit 
with 12 arc lamps. Afterwards he 
lighted Bristol Cathedral, the first 
Cathedral to be illuminated by elec¬ 
tricity, with the same installation for 
a musical festival. 

Four years went by before the idea 
of electric lighting was well fixed in 
people’s heads. Then, after Mr Massing¬ 


liani liad shown that his system of 
street lighting was practical by illumin¬ 
ating part of Taunton with it, the town 
entrusted him with the lighting of the 
streets. On December 12, 1885, the 
street lamps lit up for the first time. 
Private electric lighting followed. 

Wliat Taunton did in that December 
was clone by other towns, London 
among them, in tlic years following. 
London sought advice from Somerset, 
and Mr Massingliani. 

At the dinner in his honour the 
octogenarian engineer had some words 
lo say about electricity’s future. He 
foresees a day when our power for the 
production of electricity will ho ob¬ 
tained from the waterfalls of the world, 
the current carried not by wires or 
cables, hut as wireless is now carried 
through the air. 

Some day tile Victoria Falls will light 
our streets and run our trains. 

That, says Mr Massingliani, will mean 
the end of the Grid, which is only a 
transition stage and lias not come to 
stay. Those who think it a disfigure¬ 
ment of the countryside may take heart, 
for in time it will go to the scrap heap. 

It may ho so. Tlic C N’s friend, 
though 80 years old, is a child who still 
has a child’s dreams and a child’s faith 
that tomorrow will be better than today. 


Sharing Christmas Round 
the Empire 

BETHLEHEM’S BELLS WILL RING 

The BBC’s great hour on Christ¬ 
mas Day, linking tlic English-speaking 
world as at one fireside (though some 
of us will he sitting by the fire in winter 
and some at an open window in 
summer !), with tlic King in the midst, 
begins with the bells of Bethlehem. 

The bells will ring at 2.23 in the after¬ 
noon, hut we shall he thinking of a 
Bethlehem folded in reverent darkness ; 

O little town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lie ! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 

The silent stars go by ; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 

The everlasting Light; . 

The hopes and fears of all the years 

Are met in tliee tonight. 

Then a London choir singing O come, 
all ye Faithful, will summon us to the 
scene of the Nativity, which will he 
described in Luke’s words. 

A Great and Widespread Family 

Starting at 2.30, messages from various-: 
points in Great Britain and flu: 
Dominions will he flashed round the 
Earth. The workers t>f our King’s 
" great and widespread family ” arc to ' 
speak to each other, From Sheffield 
will he heard a family at home, and then 
the father at his work of steel melting. 
A Canadian family, who come next, 
will just have finished tlicir Christmas , 
breakfast in Ottawa. 

Wc then come hack to Scotland, to an 
Aberdeenshire farm. The farmer and. 
his wife will send tlicir greetings to a ' 
farmer in South Africa, who will reply 
from his home 011 Wynbcrg Hill, near 
Cape Town, commanding a glorious 
mountain view. 

From Donaghadec Harbour in Nor. 
thorn Ireland we shall hear Andrew, a 
local fisherman, describing how the day 
is being spent. Then a microphone will 
come into action at Bombay, where an 
Englishman will tell how Christmas is 
kept in the Gond village where lie lives, 
three days by bullock cart from the 
nearest town. Tlic tale will shift to a 
Welsh Christmas Party in an Aberdare 
hospital, and will ho continued in Now 
South Wales as Boxing Day dawns in 
Sydney. 

Speaking Into the Future 

The last of the Empire relays will ha 
made by two children in London and 
tlicir grandfather in New Zealand. In 
Wellington the time will be three in the 
morning of Boxing Day, so that the 
London children will be speaking into 
the future. It is also midsummer there, 
so that they will be talking from winter 
to summer. One of tlicir New Zealand 
cousins, whom .they have never seen, 
will greet them across the world. 

At the end of this wonderful half- 
hour the King will speak from Sandring¬ 
ham. Then the National Antlicm will 
ring out from different parts of the 
kingdom, and men and women and 
children who have met miraculously in 
word and thought will join in, stirred 
by the deep loyalty which this year has 
seen so wonderfully expressed. I11 this 
brief time we shall have seen a large 
vision, dimming personal and even 
national troubles, and in the truly happy 
spirit 0/ Christmas wc can say God 
bless us all 1 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Emba. Ycm-ba 

Orcades.Or-kah-dcez 

Ptolemy ...... Tol-e-me 

Solferino.Sol-fer-e-no 

Timaru . . . , , Tcc-mah-roo 
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Santa Claus On A Bell Goes Back Home Oil From the Caspian The Old Stairs of 


the Map 

A Village Statue 

Santa Claus is to have a monument 
of his own. 

He is, of course, already firmly estab¬ 
lished in the hearts of the world’s 
children, but who has actually seen 
him ? His new monument will be 
25 feet high, and it is to be erected in 
the little park at Santa Claus, the 
American village of Indiana which was 
named after him, , 

The C N has already told the story of 
James Martin, the old village post¬ 
master who for 28 years before liis death 
this year had worn the mantle of Santa 
Claus. Children from all over America 
and beyond would write to him as 
Santa, and he would reply to their 
letters, the envelopes bearing the post¬ 
mark Santa Claus. . Grown-ups, too, 
sent letters and parcels, asking for them 
to be rc-dispatched so that children 
should receive them with the thrilling 
postmark. Just before Christmas a 
large staff of clerks was kept busy re¬ 
addressing packages in the post office of 
this tiny village of 75 inhabitants ; and 
no doubt similar scenes have been 
witnessed this year. 

The picture on the map below shows 
the model for the big statue which is to 
be erected. It is only right and proper 
that this little village should have some 
outward sign of its very great importance. 

Long Live Santa Clans ! 

A CHANGE FOR THE COWS 

■ A holiday, train which left St Martin 
do Belleville for the sunny south of 
France had*a remarkable company of 
‘holiday-makers travelling on it; they 
were cows. 

So much snow had fallen in their 
home district: that M. Blaisot, their 
owner, asked the railway, company for 
a train to take them down to green 
pastures in Avignon. 


Passing Years Bring 
Kinder Thoughts 

After being in New Zealand for over 
thirty years a bell has gone back to 
South Africa. 

It is. the Kroonstad railway station 
bell, which was removed by some New 
Zealanders in May 1901 while they were 
serving with the British forces in the 
now almost forgotten war in South 
Africa. This bad habit of collecting 
other people’s property under the name 
of souvenirs is, we hope, dying out, be¬ 
cause we frequently read of articles 
being returned to .their original owners 
by men who are now older and wiser than 
when they joined in foolish escapades. 

So it hajvpcns that the Kroonstad bell, 
which was brought back to New Zealand 
by young soldiers and had been rung for 
years at the annual reunion of South 
African war veterans at the town of 
Timaru, has been sent back to South 
Africa. 

It returns to its original home richer 
in sentiment, no worse off in melody, and 
with the best wishes of all who know it. 

THE COMMA AGAIN 

Perhaps only one writer in a thousand 
(or in ten thousand ?) troubles to punc¬ 
tuate properly, and it is interesting to 
see that the Great India Act, which is 
being re-printed, now bears this instruc¬ 
tion to the printers : 

In Item 39 of List I in the seventh 
Schedule, .for the comma after the words 
“ as the case may he" there shall be a 
semi-colon, . 

and so perfect punctuation regains its 
kingdom. 

THE SEVEN SPECTATORS 

Seven lions appeared on the Nairobi 
golf course one morning not long ago; a 
little disturbing to the players, who had 
to keep one eye on the ball and the other 
on the visitors. 


A Pipeline 444 Miles 
Long 

Another of those huge pipe lines to 
carry oil swiftly from distant oilfields to 
industry has been completed, this time 
by Soviet Russia. 

The oil has already begun to flow 
from the Emba oil-wells at the north- 
cast corner of the Caspian Sea, along 
the pipeline to Orsk, just by the steel 
town of Magnitogorsk in the Ural 
Mountains. 

Its 444 miles have taken three years to 
build, and the engineers and workmen 
have toiled through snow and ice in 
the depth of winter and heat like that of 
the Sahara in summer. Water for the 
workmen had to be carried more than 
half the way. There are no wells 
that can be trusted for 270 miles from 
Emba. 

Emba now becomes a prosperous 
place. It will in the future pump a 
million and a half tons of oil a year to 
manufacturing Russia. Till the pipe¬ 
line was built the oil had to be taken by 
ship across the Caspian and carried to 
refineries on the Volga. See World Map 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Etching by Rembrandt . . . £2730 

Silver-gilt ctip and cover, 1582 . £1020 
A silver cup, 1552 . . . . £1020 

Copy of Lafreri’s atlas, about 1 567 £700 
Treasure Island, by R.L.S., 1883 £580 
Silver hot-water jug, 1714 . . £ 293 . 

Copernicus book on Astronomy . £230 
285 letters by Kate Greenaway . £200 
MS by Lewis Carroll, 1847 • * £195 
Letter by Burns, 1778 . . . £160 
A silver teapot, 1724 . . . £142 
Two penny Cape stamps, 1861 . £140 
1st ed. of Moby Dick, 1851 . . £140 
A letter by Shelley, 1810 . . £130 


Brabourne Tower 

A Monument or a Meal 
For Beetles? 

It is not only the roofs of our 
churches that we seek to preserve from 
the death-watch beetle; sometimes 
there are other works by the medieval 
carpenter which are worth preservation. 

The vicar of Brabourne Church in 
Kent, for instance, is raising funds to 
preserve the staircase in his church 
tower. Perhaps it is one of the oldest 
iii our land, for only the axe or adze 
was" used to fashion it, the saw being 
apparently unknown to the carpenter. 

The ingredients of this staircase are 
oak trees, one forked branch supporting 
two halves of another tree 31 feet long. 
For treads triangular blocks arc nailed 
to this solid frame with oak pegs. It is 
a massive meal for the death-watch 
beetle to tackle, yet unless £30 can be 
raised this remarkable old ladder, up 
which generations of villagers have 
climbed, will collapse and smoulder in 
dust away. 

Brabourne lias the oldest glass : in 
England in its windows ; it would be 
a pity if it lost the old stairs that have 
kept it company so long. , 

LONDON'S CHILDREN 

Wc are now witnessing a great ad¬ 
vance in the care of urban children. 

London leads with an increased vote 
for medical and dental inspection of 
school children which will mean much 
to the new generation. For the coming 
year the expenditure on these services is 
to be raised by ^3000 to nearly ^120,000. 

Dental treatment seems to be in¬ 
creasingly necessary, owing, probably, 
to the increased use of soft foods, that 
promote sponginess of the gums and 
encourage decay of the teeth. It is all- 
important that children should be en¬ 
couraged to safeguard the teeth. 



The model for the Santa Claus statue to he set 
un at Santa Claus, Indiana. See news columns. 


. NEW ARGENTINE AIRPORT 

Buenos Aires has become such 
an important centre for national 
and international airlines that 
the Argentine Senate has agreed 
to the expenditure of about 
JE600.000 on a new airport. 


DROUGHT ENDS 
A prolonged drought in the 
Transvaal, during which lions 
have entered towns in search of 
water, has ended with violent 
duststorms followed by rain. 


RABBIT REVEALS TIN LODE 

A prospector near Alice Springs 
saw a rabbit throw a piece of tin 
out of its burrow. This led to 
the discovery of a valuable tin 
lode, which is to l>e mined. 


h 

yw new 

^/ZEALAND 


THE CN PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP, SHOWING WHERE THE NEW YEAR BEGINS AND HOW IT MOVES ROUND THE EARTH 

The World’s Time Zones. The world is divided into 24 equal zones of 15 degrees, in each time zones are regular, except for the International Date Line areas where each day begins, 

of which there is a standard time based on Greenwich.' The clocks at the: top of this map but on land the'boundaries of the Zones are varied somewhat so as to include in the 

each week show the times in the various zones when it is noon at Greenwich. At sea these same time zone areas which are closely connected foucommercial and political purposes. 
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We reprint this from the CN of 
six years ago by special request 

The Man Everybody 
Knows 

Dear Editor, Daddy says we should ask 
you if there is a Santa Claus. We should like 
to know. We are just Two Little Ones 

FV:ar little ones, There was 
never any doubt whatever 
about our old friend Santa Claus. 

If nobody sees, him everybody 
knows him, and in millions of 
homes on Christmas morning 
millions of eyes will open and 
know that he has been. You 
will find him in every street, 
in every cottage and palace, even 
in those poor mining villages 
where life is so hard now because 
for so many years the war drove 
Santa Claus out of the world. 

I have heard of little ones like 
you who thought that Santa 
Claus was Daddy. IIow glad 
their Daddy must have been, 
for if every Daddy were a Santa 
Claus, going about the world 
sowing the seeds of happiness, 
taking a bit of pleasure here and 
there when it was wanted, what a 
happy place the world would be ! 

The truth is that this kind old 
friend of ours, doing good in quiet 
ways, hoping not to be seen and 
hiding himself from the light of 
day, is perhaps the greatest 
friend the world has. He is the 
Kind Spirit who happens to re¬ 
member somebody in trouble and 
does something to make him a 
little happier. He is the Kind 
Spirit who, suddenfy on Christ¬ 
mas morning, floods a little home 
with sunshine which had not been 
there before, sets the little ones 
laughing and Daddy looking 
thankful, while Mother is so busy 
kissing Baby that she hardly no¬ 
tices that there is a tear in her eye. 

He comes to you now at 
Christmas time, but you will know 
him when you grow up too. His 
is that kindly spirit that finds 
its way just where, sorrow hap¬ 
pens to be, just where a cloud is 
falling, just when a word makes 
all the difference. There is 
nothing more certain in all this 
old world than that, when trouble 
comes, just then comes Santa 
Claus, the world warms up, and 
new life runs in our veins. 

That is Santa Claus, the unseen 
man whom everybody knows. A 
bit like Daddy he is, and very 
much like Mother, only we must 
just pretend we do not sec the 
likeness, for he hates to be seen 
at his old game. He doves his 
secret ways and being left alone, 
and at the first I spy lie vanishes. 
He comes stealing in through the 
dark, leaves a little Christmas 
happiness, and goes, and all the 
world is lifted up and says, what 
a wonderful old fellow he is. 

lie is, and long may he reign. 

Your affectionate Editor 


JEEBS 

■fe 


|| 

THE EDI 

TORS WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 






FROM MY WINDOW 


Christmas Day 

Led by a star, a golden star. 

The youngest star, an olden star, 

Here the kings and the. shepherds are, 
A-kneeling on the ground. 1 

Wbal did they come .to lire inn to see ? 
God in the Highest, and this is He, 

A baby asleep on His mother’s knee 
And with her kisses crowned. 

Now. is the Earth a dreary place, , 

A troubled place, a weary place ; 
Peace has hidden her lovely face 
And turned in tears away. 

Yet the Sun, through the war-cloud, 
sees 

Babies asleep on their mother’s knees. 
While there are love and home and 
these, 

There shall be Christmas Day. 

Joyce Kilmer 

© 

A Packet For the Altar 

A Church Gift Service was being 
held and numbers of children 
were assembled at the invitation of 
the Rector, who stood at the chancel 
steps to welcome the givers. 

A tiny boy trotted up the aisle 
toward him, seeming to be empty- 
handed, but as lie approached it was 
seen that one hand was firmly closed, 
and when it opened there lay in 
the small palm a packet of Woodbine 
cigarettes! 

“ It was the first and only time that 
I have laid a packet of cigarettes on 
the altar,” said the Rector afterwards. 
Perhaps as lie did so he saw a vision 
of a small, thin Padre moving through 
muddy shell-swept trenches in France, 
his eyes alight with the love of God 
and his fellow-men, his hands filled 
with packets of Wild Woodbines. 

© 

The Year Goes Round 

The crocus, while the days are dark, 
Unfolds its saffron sheen ; 

At April’s touch the crudest bark 
Discovers gems of green. 

Then sleep the seasons, full of might, 
While slowly swells the pod 
And rounds the peach, and in the night 
The mushroom bursts the sod. 

The winter falls; the frozen rut 
Is bound with silver bars; 

The snowdrift heaps against the hut, 
And night is pierced with stars. 

Coventry Patmore 
© 

Getting Together 

I^e have received a copy of the 
first annual lecture of the John 
Adams Foundation at the University 
of California. It is on Illusions and 
Realities of International Cooperation, 
and we quote one useful passage : 

The United States serves Europe as the 
best example of a successful federation. Tiie 
problem of federating the States of America 
was fraught with difficulties, as we know, 
but it has been solved. 

If the nations of Europe cannot do tiie 
same the reasons are purely mental. 

We agree; but it seems to us that 
the federation of the British Empire is 
perhaps a better example still. 


A Letter From a Dear Old Lady 

The Bible Society has received this letter 
from an old lady in Hertfordshire. 

Jt is with the greatest pleasure I am 
sending you £100. 

I have been saving it up for many 
years, and now that the Lord lias 
been pleased to give me an almshouse 
I shall never want it. I promised 
the Lord that if I got this home I 
would give all the money I could 
spare to Him. 

I am much more interested in it 
than anything else. I shall be 85 
if I live till November, and I shall 
die ever so happy knowing that yon 
have got this from me. 

© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

To Members of the League 

We go not from the helm to sit and 
weep, 

But keep our course, though the 
rough wind say No. Henry the Sixth 

© 

Tip-Cat 

jyjAXY lost tilings are never 
\ recovered. Rut you can 
' v ' always recover an umbrella. 
0 

Dancers arc usually nervous. Jumpy, 
0 

goMic recipes arc liandecl down from 
mother to daughter. Unless the 
daughter happens to be taller. 

0 

Qr.n fashions usually conic back. 
Clothes can be returned. 

0 

American people arc in a very worried 
state. They have plenty of other 
states they can go into. 


tic A 
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Peter Puck 



Wishes Every Miserable Pessimist 
a Happy Christmas 

A well-known parachutist is to retire. 
Will drop out of public life. 

0 

go.ME people eat because they are bored. 
To fill a gap. 

YW have a wonderful drainage 
system ill this country,. 

Even money runs away. 

<S3 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
JSJicarlv 50 new trawlers' have been 
built or arc being built for the 
Hull fishing industry. 

JEI .egrams to sailors at sea may 
now be sent at reduced rates, 
official plan lias been prepared 
to preserve 10,000 acres of the 
South Downs. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Perhaps it is not saints we need in this 
world as much as decent honest people. 


A Christinas Play 
1000 Years Ago 

The world has rolled through the centuries 
since this quaint Miracle Play was first per¬ 
formed. It is one of the oldest representa¬ 
tions of The Flight into Egypt, and was 
probably played 1000 years ago. . 

Joseph enters, leading a patient ass 
hearing Mary arid her Child 

Mary. Here will we rest us, 
under these 

O’erhanging branches of the trees, 
Where robins chant their litanies 
And. canticles of joy. 

Joseph. My'saddle-girths have 
given way 

With trudging through the heat 
today; 

To you I think it is but play 
To ride and hold the boy. 

Mary. Hark! how the robins 
shout and sing, 

As if to hail their infant King ! 

I will alight at yonder spring 
To wash his little coat. 

Joseph. And I will hobble well 
tiie ass, 

Lest, being loose upon the grass, 
He should escape ; for, by the 
mass, 

He’s nimble as a goat. 

Mary alights and goes to the spring 

Mary. Oh, Joseph! I am much 
afraid, 

For men are sleeping in the shade; 
I fear that we shall be waylaid, 
And robbed and beaten sore ! 

A hand of robbers is seen sleeping, two 
rising and coming forward 

First Robber. Cock’s soul! deliver 
up your gold ! 

Joseph. I pray you, sirs, let 
go your hold! 

You sec that I am weak and old ; 
Of wealth I have no store. 

First Robber. Give up your 
money! 

Second Robber. Prithee cease. 
Let these good people go in peace. 
First Robber. First let them pay 
for their release, 

And then go on their way. 

Second Robber. These forty 
groats I give in fee 
If thou wilt only silent be. 

Mary. May God be merciful to 
thee 

Upon the Judgment Day ! 

Jesus. When thirty years shall 
have gone by 
I at Jerusalem shall die, 

By Jewish hands exalted high 
On the accursed tree. 

Then on my right and my left 
side 

These thieves shall both be 
crucified, 

And Titus thenceforth shall abide 
In Paradise with me. 

Amid a noise of trumpets and horses 
the robbers take flight 
© 

To an Ass, Long Ago 

Sweet ass, go gently, go 
By night and clay, sang she ; 

Rock gentle as a cradle 
Or a mother’s knee, 

For thou must bear my Baby 
As tliou must bear me; 

. O do not break His slumber, 

Go gently, go, sang she. ■ 
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FIVE GREAT NAVIES SKINNING OUR OLDEST INHABITANT A DICTATORSHIP 


JAPAN’S DEMAND 

Equality With the Strongest 
Powers 

CONFERENCE DIFFICULTIES 

The Five Naval Powers, Britain, 
France,- Italy, Japan, and America, 
are in conference in London in the 
hope of reducing naval armaments. 

As the result of past Conferences these 
Powers agreed to limit their capital ships 
(battleships and cruisers) in definite 
proportions, thus: 

Britain 5, America 5, Japan 3, France 
and Italy i'66 each. 

Japan recently denounced this 
arrangement, declaring that she could 
not in future consent to possess a 
Strength in capital ships inferior to that 
of any other Power. 

At the present Conference' Japan is 
standing fast in this attitude. She says 
that she is all for reduction of strength, 
but that she claims a navy no weaker 
than that of any other nation. Thus, 
if Britain and America halved their 
capital ships she would gladly reduce 
her strength, but that reduced strength 
must leave her as strong as Britain and 
America. ’ 

This has caused a deadlock on a point 
of main importance. 

Japan’s National Pride 

The other four Powers have refused to 
admit Japan’s claim to equality with the 
strongest. If Japan insists, find builds 
to equality, the future may sec a naval 
armaments ra.ee in the Pacific. Japan 
claims that her national dignity demands 
the-cquality she claims. 

■ It is quite impossible for Britain to 
agree to Japanese equality, for obvious 
reasons. The Japanese Fleet’s opera¬ 
tions are limited to the North Pacific. 
The British Fleet protects a great Empire 
whoso units are scattered all over the 
world. Therefore a Japanese Fleet 
equal to the British Fleet would ob¬ 
viously dominate the Pacific. 

It is notable that Germany makes no 
such claim as Japan, She has consented 
to build a tonnage not more than one- 
third of the British tonnage, save in 
submarines, as to which she is building 
45 pcrccntwith the right toincrease to 100. 

Oil the question of submarines, while 
Britain would abolish them, Japan, 
Franco, and Italy regard them as 
essential weapons of defence, and there 
is no probability of agreement about it. 

The most definite proposal for naval 
reduction has been made by the 
American delegate, who proposes on 
behalf of President Roosevelt an all¬ 
round reduction of 20 per cent, or any¬ 
thing less that other Powers would accept. 


To Make a Christmas Feast 



11 
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THE CIVILISERS 

One of the Italian aeroplanes dropping 
bombs on Dcssie (where bombs fell on 
a hospital) dropped this note scrawled 
in pencil: 

Long live Italy, long live the Duce, long 
live, the King. We carry with our three 
colours the Lictor’s’ badge, the civilisation 
of Rome. Greetings to the Negus. Ash 
him if he has digested his biscuits. 

The note has been sent to the League 
of Nations. 




YY 7 r are sorry to see that the BBC 
*Y is to broadcast a Badger Feast 
from Somerset. 

It is not a very jolly way of celebrating 
Christmas for our Oldest Inhabitant, to 
slay him and skin him and broadcast 
the news with feasting and song. 

Old Brock was here before 11s. He 
is the oldest living friend we have in our 

old Mr Brock we 
Are told by the sages 
Fle’s lived in these isles since 
The Pleistocene Ages. 

Along with the mammoth, 
Hyena, and bear, 

The cave lion, and elk, 

Mr Badger was there, 
lie's seen the big mammoth 
And cunning wolf go, 


countryside. We keep him proudly in 
the Zoo, and it seems a pity that he 
should be badgered in his native 
haunts for no crime whatsoever. 

Those who have nothing better to do 
on Boxing Day than to listen to the feast 
of the badger-skinners at Ilchcster may 
not like this song by Our Country Girl ; 
wc give it for those who do. 

The Roman, the Dane, and 
The Saxon also ; 

And now in the Zoo wc 
Can look on a pair— 

O let some respect be . 

Mixed up with your stare, 

For after the Age of 
The airship lias gone, 

And we arc forgotten, 

Old Brock will live on. 


A Peace Hero Visits London 


COAL SECRETS 

Coal is still largely a mystery, says 
Sir Frank Smith, of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 

He has been pointing out that after 
centuries of investigation coal presents 
secrets to the chemist. Not until we 
know its precise chemical structure will 
the door of progress be fully open to 
existing coal-based industries, and prob¬ 
ably to many new ones. Possibly the 
secrets may remain hidden until the 
world lias consumed most of its very 
limited stores of coal. ■ 


P rofessor Otto Joi.if.vitciiSchmidt, 
one of the great peace heroes of our 
time, has been in London, and was given 
the reception he deserved. 

Eight hundred people, drawn from 
all walks in life and from all parts of the 
country, gathered to greet him at the 
Congress of Peace and Friendship with 
Russia ,.at Friends House. . 

Lord Allen of Hurtwood said that 
this non-party congress “ expresses its 
deepest appreciation of the Soviet 
Union’s efforts to promote world peace) 
particularly, by upholding the Covenant 
of the League of Nations.” . 

Even Mr George Bernard Shaw was 
there, without his cynicism ; also Lord 
Passfield ; but the man everyone was 
ipost eager to hear was the famous 
leader of the Chelyuskin Expedition 
across the Arctic Circle, with which C N 
readers are familiar. ' 

The professor said that the time of 
misunderstanding between'England and 
Russia was over. Russia wanted to live 
in peace and friendship with every 
other nation. 

Then he told the unforgettable story 
of the Chelyuskin, the 4000-ton cargo 
boat that attempted to go by th 
Northern route from Leningrad to 
Vladivostok, but got stuck in an ice¬ 
pack, drifted out of her course, and 
finally broke up and sank, leaving her 
104 people stranded on iloating ice for 
nearly two months, while dog-teams and 


aeroplanes' made heroic attempts to 
come to tlicit rescue. 

11 was thrilling to hear the professor 
tell how life in the doomed vessel and 
on the icefloes was complicated by the 
presence:.of women and children, and 
particularly by the now baby. girl, 
Karina, born on the voyage in the Kara 
Sea, and therefore not six months old 
when she had to take her chances under 
canvas in an Arctic blizzard. 

Not once did this group lose heart. 
" We took advantage of the enforced 
leisure to organise study for everybody,” 
said Dr Schmidt—” elementary study 
circles for sailors and carpenters, courses 
of advanced mathematics for the en¬ 
gineers. Then we organised sports. 
Consequently, the collective spirit of 
the community grew stronger.” 

On their second day of camp life they 
began a wall-newspaper; its name was 
We will never give in. 

Wireless was a great comfort. These 
stranded travellers gathered every night 
to listen to the news summary “ We 
were conscious all the time,” said Dr 
Schmidt, " of the indestructible ties 
between ns and our country, which was 
making such generous efforts to effect 
our rescue.” 

“ On our return to Moscow," he said, 
" we felt that the vast population of our 
country was rejoicing as one man ; we 
found how deep a feeling this fraternal 
love can be.” 


The Old Way Beats the New One 


B usy, bustling New York, served by 
every known modern device for speed¬ 
ing up the dispatch of news to tile public, 
still finds use for'the carrier pigeon. 

One of its newspapers, The Journal, 
keeps a flock of 75 pigeons to lly on a 
thousand useful errands within a radius 
of 50 miles. 

They arc particularly useful to re¬ 
porters covering ship news in tlic port 
of New York. Reporter and pigeon go 
aboard incoming vessels when they are 
halted for quarantine inspection, gather 


PASSING 

ICING OF EGYPT ACTS 

Important Step Toward 
Democratic Government 

THE'ANCIENT LAND AND 
THE BRITISH FLAG 

Egypt is to be governed under a 
Constitution once again, and there is 
every hope that the hostility to this 
.country, which has been increasing in 
recent weeks, will cease. 

For a year the Prime Minister, Ncssim 
Pasha, lias been governing as a Dictator, 
Parliament and the Constitution having 
been suspended by the decree of King 
Fuad. F'or a time Nessim Pasha was 
able to hold in check the Wafdists (as 
the Nationalists arc called), but other 
patriotic Egyptians, believing in per¬ 
suasion rather than violence, and anxious 
that Egypt should once more have a 
Constitution, became alarmed when Sir 
Samuel Hoare suggested that the Consti¬ 
tution was unworkable, and formed a 
United Front with tlic Wafdists. 

The Root of the Trouble 

So strong an opposition proved too 
dangerous even lor a Dictator, artd 
Ncssim Pasha thereupon stoic its thunder, 
secured the approval of the British High 
Commissioner for the restoration of the 
Constitution, and advised tlic King ‘to 
issue a proclamation to that effect. 

The Constitution was established' in 
1923 and declares Egypt to be a Sove¬ 
reign State with a hereditary monarchy 
and representative government by uni¬ 
versal suffrage. This liberal form of 
government followed a declaration by 
this country recognising Egypt as inde¬ 
pendent, subject to four reservations : 
tlic security of the communications of 
the British Empire, tlic defence of Egypt, 
the protection of foreign residents and 
other minorities, and the restoration of 
tlic Sudan. 

The Egyptians have never bound 
thcmSelves by a treaty to accept these 
reservations, and this refusal to settle 
outstanding problems is at the bottom 
of all the trouble. One of the most 
hopeful moves in the recent discussions 
is the request to the High Commissioner 
by the United Front for the negotiation 
oi a treaty of alliance on the basis of one 
put forward in 1930. 

British Gifts To Egypt 

Even the Nationalists realise that the 
small British force, which has never left 
Egypt since it was freed from oppression 
under the Turk, is a defence rather than 
a menace, while all parties welcomed the 
additional support which arrived when 
danger threatened from the Italian 
forces in Libya. 

Financial security, impartial justice, 
liberty for the people, and prosperity 
for the countryside were the British 
gifts to Egypt before the Great War 
threatened to undo all the good work 
done in that old land, and the rcserva- 
. tions proposed by this country have only 
been upheld in order that Egypt should 
not slip back into the abyss. 

It is believed that when the Egyptian 
elections are held they will reveal a more 
tolerant and friendly attitude toward us 
than has been shown in the rioting 
scenes lately witnessed in Cairo. 


their news and photographs, and then 
away goes, the bird carrying a small 
aluminium case filled with not more 
than two ounces of film negatives or 
copy written on onion-skin paper. 
Twelve minutes after the bird leaves the 
boat the Journal office is dealing with 
the information it brings. . , 

Other newspapers which have not 
adopted such old-fashioned methods get 
their information frorii the same boat 
two hours later. The old ivay beats the 
new one every time. 


19 WAYS ALONG A CABLE 

A new cable has been laid down across 
the Bass Strait to connect Tasmania 
with the Australian jnainland. 

Encased in a compound of rubber and 
guttapercha is a single strand of copper 
wire one-eightli of an inch thick, yet 
it is possible for six telephone con¬ 
versations, 12 telegraph messages, and 
one broadcasting service to be carried 
on simultaneously over the iGo-miles 
long cable. 
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The Child 


Christmas Plays and Carols 



The First Christmas Day—A econo from the Nativity Play presented by junior pupils of 
Herilaml High School, Bristol 



God rost you merry, gentfemon, let nothing you dismay 



At the Manger—A Christmas play by the younger children of the Christchurch LCC School at Southwark 


A LADDER FOR 
THE FISH 

Why They Will Not Use It 

EXPERIMENT ON THE 
WA1TAK1 RIVER 

The Fish Ladder constructed at the 
great dam across the Waitaki River in 
the South Island of New Zealand has 
not been a success, and the Chief 
inspector of Fisheries thinks it will have 
to be enlarged. 

In the past few years the engineers 
have been harnessing the swift-flowing 
rivers of New Zealand to provide electric 
power. They have built a great dam 
across the Waitaki River, making a 
great artificial waterfall. This is all 
very well for the people who want 
electricity, but the poor quin hat salmon, 
accustomed to swim up the river every 
year, cannot understand it. 

The engineers thought of the fish, 
of course, when they built the dam, and 
provided a series of concrete steps over 
which part of the river flows. It was 
hoped the fish would use this ladder to 
get past the dam and continue their 
journey to the higher reaches. 

According to the inspector the main 
run of salmon this year showed that 
the fish will not ascend the ladder. He 
thinks the reason is that the water near 
the entrance to the ladder is in a “ dead ” 
state, and the salmon prefer to keep in a 
strong current. 

The only remedy appears to be to 
enlarge the ladder considerably.' 

A NEW YEAR'S BLESSING 

The Law and the Poor Debtor 

The hard case of the man imprisoned 
for debt has' been mitigated by the 
Money Payments Act, which conies into 
force on New Year’s Day. 

In the C N wc have often directed 
attention to the fact that every year 
tens of thousands of poor people, arc 
sent to prison, not directly as debtors 
but none the less really because they 
are committed for " contempt of court," 
for being unable to comply with a court 
order to pay a debt. 

. The new Act will allow magistrates 
to be more lenient, and it is hoped it 
will bring about a substantial improve¬ 
ment in the position. 

In advising magistrates on the subject 
the Home Office uses the now familiar 
word sanction in the sense of punish¬ 
ment. The punitive sanction to a law 
consists of a penalty for breaking it. 
The Home Office points out that 
“ imprisonment is the ultimate sanction” 
in default in debt payments, but “ it 
is not a sanction that ought lightly to 
be applied.” „ 

The principle of the new Act is that 
the grave step of sending a debtor to 
prison should only be taken after an 
inquiry as to the means of the defaulter, 
made in his presence. 

This will make all the difference in 
thousands of cases, and what a differ¬ 
ence it is.! While in prison a debtor 
cannot earn money to pay his debt, 
and when lie is released he often finds 
it difficult to get his old job back or to 
find a new one. The present system too 
often makes the law a debt collector. 


GERMANY SHORT OF FOOD 

It is not good, at Christmas time 
especially, to have reports from Ger¬ 
many, only too true, that she, is lament¬ 
ably short of certain foods, notably, 
meat and butter. 

The world can supply more than Ger¬ 
many needs, 'blit the Germans’cannot' 
export enough to command imports. 
German goods or gold have to be sent 
over the border if foreign goods arc .to- 
bo brought into Germany. 

Germany has ho goldmines and her 
exports arc largely barred,by foreign 
tariffs and other restrictions. 


Bound For 500 Year: 

The Codex Made Good 

A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone. 

At the British Museum the Code. 
Siuaiticus, the ancient Greek manuscrip 
which is one of the three sources of on 
Bible as we know it, will present itsel 
to Christmas visitors in a new guise. 

When it came to the Museum tlii 
treasure containing the entire Nom 
T estament, nearly all the Greek Ole 
Testament, and two other little biblica 
works in Greek, had many pages tori 
and crumpled and loose. It came Iron 
Russia in an old tin box. 

It will now be seen bound in boards o 
English oak, its name and titlc-inseribci 
in gold letters on the white moroco 
backs of the volumes. This thing of no\ 
beauty is the handiwork of Mr Dougla -’ 
Cockerell, of the LCC School of Arts am 
Crafts, and his son Sydney. They hav 
been at work for six months on th 
Codex and arc now satisfied that it 
new binding will last, another 500 years, 

The Word of Ageless Worth 

. The most delicate part of the fast 
was not the binding, but the repairing, 
patching, and matching the vellum of the 
leaves. There arc 347 of them, and many 
came tattered and crumpled to th< 
Museum. They have been stretched ant 
pressed, and a vellum found to match tin 
old so well that the patches do not show 
Fifteen patches were wanted for tin 
first leaf. _ . . , 

.. Sixteen centuries have gone by snip 
flic unknown Greek scribe wrote tin 
Codex,'which the monks of Mount Siiia 
held so long and parted with 80 yean 
ago to the Tsar of Russia. 'Now it ji. 
safe for another five centuries,, ; 

Two thousand years, 500 years'- 
arc as moments compared to’the agele'si 
worth of the .Sacred Word that is im 
mortal. This ancient manuscript in it; 
new garb is one of the foundation-stone, 
of that English Bible which,,loss that 
500 years ago, our forefathers won for in 
the right to open and the power to read. 


A VEGETABLE'S CRIMES 

The Worst of the Mould 

Not much good can be told of din 
moulds, or mildews. yV conference at 
Manchester University heard a lo.ijg 
tale of their misdeeds. . ,j; : . 

Dr P. WVCluttcrbtick of the Loudon 
School of Hygiene led the attack. 
These very simple forms of vegetable 
life, only a step or two above the 
bacteria, flourish exceedingly because 
they arc parasites. They live and 
grow on what they feed, 

They feed on fruit and rot it. They 
prey on bread and meat and vegetables. 
.'Vs an example of the way of a mould 
with fruit it was mentioned that more 
than half a million cases of imported 
oranges arc ruined by its growth. 

The mould docs not stop at oranges 
It spoils the stored grain,- it .starts tlii 
dry rot of wood. Its mildew spreads 
over cotton and linen and wool, books 
and papers and boots. 1 

ft'can do worse, for it will kill some 
plants, set up diseases in insects and 
birds, and will not hesitate to attack 
the human body. 

Is there any good thing the 'mould 
will do ? Yes, it will do wonders with 
vinegar, and distil citric acid from 
.sugar." Much may be forgiven it by 
those who like Stilton or old Wenslcydalo 
cheese. Without the mould the cheese 
would not ripen. . , 

But when all is said the mould remains 
a low fungus. ; 

20 NEW COATS FOR 20 OLD MEN 

Twenty old men of Burton-on-tlio- 
Humber have just been presented with 
nice warm overcoats. . ' 

Every year since 1729, twenty then 
have received one of these (fonts' from 
a bequest made in that year. 
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From a Volcano To RUSSIA GOES UP BY 
j a Quiet Room LEAPS AND BOUNDS 


Silence After Noise 

Could anything make a greater 
noise than a volcano ? Yet out of this 
great noise comes quiet for those who 
work in towns. 

, J.'rom the product ot volcanoes, at 
any rate, wo have learned a practical 
lesson in making quiet rooms, for we 
understand that the waste material' 
from our slate quarries is now being 
fashioned into a form of artificial 
pumice-stone which can be effectively 
used for sound-proof buildings. 

Natural pumice-stone (from which 
we learned this lesson) is found in the 
neighbourhood of volcanoes; and is 
solidified mud thrown out during 


A Safety Christmas 

Here are a l'ew rules which will help 
'■■■ to ensure asafe and happy Christmas. 

BEWARE OF 

Naked lights on Christmas trees 
Inflammable materials for light, 
shades 

Cotton-wool to represent snow 
Celluloid decorations or toys 
Cheap painted toys, or 'toys with 
sharp edges or loose parts 
Changing the electric wiring system . 
.Flags and paper decorations near 
*'•' lights, fires, or switchboards, 
e REMEMBER 

••“Wire, guards for open or portable 
’ fires 

The law requires tliat fires should 
lie,guarded in any room where a 
i child 1 under 7 is allowed to play 
AH streamers, cra.cker papers, and so 
on, should be swept up at frequent 
intervals - 

The danger of cigarette ends. 


Why It Can Never 
Have a C N 

The population of the,Soviet Union 
is increasing at such a rate that, were 
England a desert isle, Russia could . 
re-people it in 20 years with her new 
people alone. 

Over the past ten years the average 
increase in Russian's has been two and a , 
half millions a year. Last year it was 
four and a half millions. 

One’s first thought is that a Govern¬ 
ment faced with as many problems.as is- 
that of the Soviet Union would be . 
appalled by these millions of additional ■ 
mouths to feed."' The contrary is really 
the case. The Soviet Union, covering 
nearly a sixtli of the Earth, is not densely 
settled, having less, than a seventh as . 
many people per square mile/as we have! • 
The newcomers are not looked, on as • 
mouths to feed so much as hands to win 
wealth from the earth; '■ ■ 

A recent publication of the Soviet. 
Government lists 180 nationalities in 
the Union, speaking 150 languages and 
dialects. One of the principles of the 
Union is that each racial group shall lie 
free to nurture its own traditions in its' 
own language. Another of its principles 
is education for all. .■ This means that ■ 
every group desiring it is entitled to a 
school lor its children in any one of the 
many languages. The mere task of print¬ 
ing the school books to meet this demand 
is so great as to, be almost beyond our 
comprehension. 

And as for a Russian ON going all; 
over the land—the.idea is impossible 1 


eruptions, and one of its characteristics 
is its many air cavities. These cavities 
make it a bad conductor of sound; but 
natural pumice-stone is not suitable in 
form for wide use in buildings. 

; The new artificial pumice-stone can 
be moulded into any form required for 
ceilings, panels, and so on. The debris 
Horn the slate quarry is treated in 
retorts at a. very high temperature, when 
it: Swells to many times its volume. 
This white-hot mud is then poured into 
moulds of the required shapes, where 
it sets as a very light but solid shape 
containing a mass ot air cavities which 
prevent the passage of sound waves 
through it. 

NEW ZEALAND IN FIVE 
LINES 

" With Two Mistakes 

1 'I'.- ■ ... 

• One of the most noted ot 1 New 
Zealand’s historians, who lias written a 
number of books dealing with the pro¬ 
gress of British settlement there, has- 
been drawing attention to the ignorance 
of so many New Zealanders concerning 
their country's past. 

was grieved, to come across a 
history book used in the secondary 
schools' of New Zealand, written by a 
Cambridge M A, -who gave only five 
lines to,New. Zealand out of 280 pages 
surveying British history'. from the 
earliest tithes, and even in'these five 
lines there were two mistakes. ; - 

Some day, says the New, Zealand 
historian, there may be a Minister of 
Education in'the Dominion who will see 
that better text-books arc provided for 
the schools, and “ Then it will be found 
that New Zealand students can quite 
well dispense with royal genealogies and 
Titus Oates and Judge’ Jeffreys," 

Wo agree. . 


THE BABY SEAL 

Many of our readers must have, seen 
the charming account of flic baby seal 
-which adopted a human caretaker the 
other day. It, was found by Mr John 
Thompson of Bcrwick-on-Twoed and 
is now under the protection of iiis, 
daughter as her pet. . 

.When they were out for. a walk on 
Spittal - Beach, Northumberland, the 
baby seal was found also taking the air 
away from the water. It was put back 
, into the sea, hut after a swim round and 
about it canie out again, following its 
new friends up the beach. 

-There was nothing to he done byD to 
respond to its pretty appeal and evident 
feeling of loneliness, so home itivas taken, 
and there it remains. 


December : Days. In London 


Feeding Iho G11II9- 


-The seagulls find London a happy hunting -ground in winter, many of the birds 
showing great daring, or trust, when snapping up titbits 


RAILWAY TICKET IDEA 

Travelling Made Easy 

Last March the GWI 1 introduced, 
at some of its stations a Holiday Savings 
' Card scheme. 

Cards were issued by the railway, and 
travellers were to fix sixpenny stamps 
in the 20 splices provided; The filled-up 
card, worth ten shillings,would be. 
accepted toward payment for tickets. 

The idea lias proved so popular that 
it is to bo extended to all G W R stations, 
and now the season-ticket bolder will 
be able to save up for bis "season” 
as lie goes. 

Another Save to Travel, scheme is to 
be introduced by the L N E It and L M S 
on January 1. 

Special stamps, value one shilling, will 
be on sale at stations, and contribution 
cards to bold ten stamps will be issued. 
When the card is filled it can be ex¬ 
changed for a ten-shilling voucher, and 
another contribution card will be issued 
if required. Each ten-shilling voucher 
will bear interest at live per cent per 
year for each completed month, so that 
after six months ten shillings becomes 
10s 3d. 

Vouchers and stamped cards may be 
changed for any type of railway ticket 
except a " season." 


In London City—Two giant illuminated Christmas trees by the west door* of St Paul’s Cathedral have 

provided a seasonable touch this year 


pupils of Manchester Street Junior Boys School, King's Cross, at their annual school entertainment 
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GREAT HELIUM SUNS Worlds Without End About the Christmas 



OF ORION 

Rigel and Its Companion 

STELLAR GEMS OF THE 
SWORD-SCABBARD 

By tho C N Astronomer 

Our survey of tlie glories of Orion 
now extends to still grander stellar 
realms in this great cluster of super- 
hot suns. 

The superb Rigel is of particular 
interest because it possesses a “ com¬ 
panion” sun which appears to he a 
small replica of itself, while in addition 
Rigel is an example of' a sun on an 
immense scale which evidently divided 
at no very distant epoch into a binary 
system. 

Rigel will be readily found at the 
south-east corner of Orion, as shown on 
the star-map in the C N for December 7; 
but the “ com¬ 
panion ” sun, 
though between 
sixth and.seventh 
magnitude, re¬ 
quires a telescope 
with a lens of not 
less, than five 
inches to perceive The famous Trapezium 0! 
it, owing to the 

proximity and intense radiance of Rigel 
ft is similar in type to Rigel, enveloped in 
incandescent helium with a surface tem¬ 
perature averaging some 14,000 degrees 
Centigrade. It also possesses the same 
proper motion through space as com¬ 
pared with Rigel, but there is no 
evidence, so far, that this “ companion ” 
sun revolves round Rigel. 

Now, whereas Rigel radiates about 
18,000 times more light than our Sun, 
the " companion " radiates only about 
80 times more. From this wc gel- 
some idea of their relative size. A 
similar parallax has been obtained 
for both stars, indicating that they arc 
between 500 and Goo light-years distant 
from us. 

Of great interest is the spectroscopic 
evidence that Rigel itself is composed 
of two suns which revolve - round a 
central point between them in just 
under, 22 days. They appear to bo so 
close together that their surfaces must, 
be almost in contact. 

Bollatrix, at the upper left-hand 
corner, is very far from Rigel, but it 
also is part of the great Orion group, 
being a sun enveloped in incandescent 
helium and at a surface temperature of 
some . 20,000 degrees Centigrade. It 
radiates something like 7000 times more 
light than our Sun. 

A Marvellous Group of Suns 

Kappa is a similar Orion sun enveloped 
in helium, and at a surface temperature 
of about 23,000 degrees Centigrade. 
Iota, the southernmost of what appear 
to be three stars which compose what 
is popularly known as the Sword- 
Scabbard of Orion, is, like Rigel, com¬ 
posed of two suns, but these are much 
farther apart, about 38 million miles 
separating their centres. These two 
suns revolve round a central point 
between them in a little over 29 days, 
at an average speed of about 70 miles 
a second, and have a surface temperature 
reaching 35,000 degrees. 

The star Theta, a little way above 
Iota, is composed of a marvellous group 
of six suns arranged as shown in the 
star-map ; four of these may be seen 
through a telescope with a good three- 
inch lens. Some of these suns arc known 
to have " companions ” revolving round 
them, the whole group being apparently 
situated in the densest and brightest 
part of the vast Orion Nebula. 

The scene is, telescopically, and still 
more when photographed, 011c of 
supremo celestial splendour with these 
stellar gems among the brightest and 
hottest known set among. tho t streams 
of nebulous light and forming what is 
known as.the Trapezium. G. F. M. 


How Will the End of 
Ours Come? 

Worlds Without End. By II. Spencer 
Jones, 1 ' Ii S. English Universities Press, ys. 

The minds of so many people have 
been so fretted in recent years by 
theories of the Universe more or less 
dogmatically expounded by astronomers 
that it is a relief to turn to this new 
book by opr Astronomer Royal. 

In a rational order, and in language 
the plain man can understand, Dr 
Spencer Jories has written a book on 
astronomy which will be read with 
equal delight by the serious student or 
the interested amateur. It is 110 dry 
text book, yet it gives the latest know¬ 
ledge gathered at the observatories in 
the New World and the Old, with 
50 illustrations. 

It is facts that this book deals with, 
yet facts wrapped up in language it is a 
joy to read. ' 

Anticipations of Modern Thinkers 

Dr Jones has joined the company of 
illustrious men who speculate on tho 
possible end of the Earth. 

There have been man}’ guesses at what 
may happen in the almost unthinkably 
distant future. Some have thought 
that the Sun was rapidly burning up 
and that with its cooling we should 
be frozen to death ; but the discovery 
of radium has taught us to lengthen the 
probable duration of activity in the 
Sun by thousands of millions of years. 

Sir Francis Darwin worked out a sum 
showing a slowing down of the Moon’s 
motion, resulting at last in the collapse 
of our great night-light on to the Earth, 
with an overwhelming smash of every¬ 
thing as the consequence. Other thinkers 
have held that, should climatic con¬ 
ditions alter at the Poles, causing the 
ice stored there to melt, all the con¬ 
tinents would be drowned, and life 
restricted to the mountain tops, 

Comfort in a Phrase 

But Dr Jones lias been pondering the 
fate of the so-called new stars, whose 
blazing end attracts attention to the 
skies, and with other astronomers lie has 
been wondering whether the Sun might 
not one day become a mass with a 
raised temperature equalling that of 
these stars which burn themselves gut, 
and, in so burning, destroy us by 
excessive heat. 

It is safe to speculate on all these 
theories, and, if we choose, give each a 
flat denial, for nothing can happen 
for millions of years, and we shall 
not be present to see cither realisation 
or falsification of what science from 
time to time thinks as within the bounds 
of feasibility. There is still comfort 
in that great phrase World without end 1 

In tho opinion of Dr Jones it is 
possible that life exists on many other 
worlds ttian ours, but he is firmly 
opposed to Mars as one of them. As 
to this, no man knows. 


THING SEEN 

A certain gentleman throwing away 
his cigarette carton in the middle of the 
well-swept road outside the king's 
palace in full view of a policeman. 


Tree 

Martin Luther Lit Its 
Candles 

A pretty legend tells liow the Christ¬ 
mas tree got its candles. 

It is said that Martin Luther, wander¬ 
ing one Christmas Eve under the clear 
winter sky lit by countless stars, set 
up for his children a tree with many 
candles, an image of the starry heaven. 

But the uhlighted Christmas tree with 
roses cut out of many-coloured paper, 
apples, wafers, goldfoil, . and sweets 
certainly had its first home in Germany, 
axnl many countries borrowed it. 
England was one of the first to do 
so. The Christmas trees of English 
homes arc now members of a huge 
forest which stretches from Germany 
through Austria and Switzerland to 
France and Spain, Denmark and Norway, 
across the ocean to tho United States. 

Outside St Paul’s Cathedral 

In London Christmas trees stand out¬ 
side St Martin-in-tlie-Ficlds and St 
Paul’s Cathedral. At one German 
church in London two trees stand in the 
Sanctuary, and arc lit at the moment 
of the Blessing. 

In some towns in Germany the tree 
appears not only in tho church and in 
the home, but in the cemetery. The 
graves of tiiosc who have passed on are 
decked with holly and mistletoe, and 
with a little Christmas tree with gleam¬ 
ing lights, a token of remembrance, a 
thought that perhaps the lost loved ones 
should share in the brightness of the 
festival. We may remember . that in 
Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird the old grand¬ 
parents tell tho children that they live 
again when they arc remembered. 

Learned people looking for the origin 
of the Christmas tree trace it back to the 
Romans, who decked houses with laurels 
and green trees at the end of the year. 
Others link the custom with the old belief 
in England and elsewhere that some 
trees blossomed at Christmas, like the 
famous Glastonbury thorn said to have 
been planted by Joseph of Arimathea. 

The Yule Log 

Yet one other origin has been offered 
for the Christmas tree. Christmas Eve 
in the old Church calendars was the 
day of Adam and Eve, whoso sin our 
Lord redeemed. A legend grew up that 
when Adam left the Garden of Eden ho 
took with him a sprout of tho Tree of 
Knowledge, and from this sprang the 
treo from which the Cross was made. 

So wc may hope that the Christmas 
tree in its inner meaning grew from the 
old beliefs and customs of England. 

•The Yule Log of Old England, which 
has been displaced, not so much by the 
Christmas tree as by the narrowing 
hearths ot today, is not entirely English. 
It was an old custom when Ilerrick 
sang of it in the 17th century, and bade 
those who brought it in : 

With the last year's brand 
Light the new block. 

That was a relic of the immemorial 
custom, begun in the Stone Age, of 
keeping an ever-burning fire, lighting 
next year’s from the embers of this. 


Sam and Sim, the Tantalising Twins 


THE WONDERFUL 
TERMITES OF PANAMA 

1000 Kinds of Them 
20 NEW SPECIES NOW DISCOVERED 

The Professor of Zoology at Chicago 
University, Dr Alfred Emerson, has 
recently spent six months in the 
Panama Canal Zone studying termites. 

The manner of life of the termites 
has a great fascination for all students’ 
of insect life; there is still much to 
learn about them, and all the 1000 
kinds which arc believed to exist have 
not boon classified. . 

Dr Emerson lias found 20 new species 
in addition to the 40 already known 
to live in Panama, and has investigated 
the amazing social organisation and 
cooperative habits of them all. 

Imprisoned Royalties 

Termites are sometimes called white 
ants, but they belong to an order quite 
distinct from that of the ants. They 
undergo no pupal stage, but gradually 
change from soft larvae into full adult 
form. Unlike those other social insects 
the bees, the termites have a king as 
well as a queen, and the community : 
keep these two essential members shut 1 
up in a large cell connected with the 
rest of the nest by passages too narrow 
for them to escape by, though’ wide 
enough for the workers to bring food to - 
them and carry away the thousands of. 
eggs laid by the queen dailjY • • v 

Besides the king, queen, and .workers ' 
the nest is the home of the larvae iiT 1 
their various stages of development, 1 ' 
tho soldiers who defend the 1 nest against': 
their traditional enemies the ants, and ’ 
a group of partly developed creatures . 
called substitute kings and queens from'; 
which a new ruler can quickly be en¬ 
throned should either king or queen 
die. Only one substitute king develops, 
says Dr Emerson, because ho at once 
proceeds to secrete a substance which 
stops the growth of any rival. 

The Most Deadly Fighter 

Four general kinds of soldiers were 
observed among tho many species 
studied, the difference being in the 
function of the large heads which 
distinguish them from the . other 
members of tho community. One type 
maims or kills an enemy by biting, it 
with large jaws; another is equipped 
with snappers which can kill an ant 
at a stroke. The most deadly fighter 
exudes a sticky substance which dis¬ 
ables and often kills attackers. The 
fourth kind, which was not fully in¬ 
vestigated, gives out a deadly poison gas. 

Dr Emerson declares that termites 
never attack each other under natural 
conditions or interfere in any way with, 
the functions of other members of the 
species. They arc a perfect coopera¬ 
tive .society,. performing the functions!; 
of food-getting,. nest-building, caring 1 
for the young, and defence without 
conflict within the nest, yet often with 
a lack of efficiency which indicated 
that their cooperation was instinctive, 
not intelligent. 

Christmas Box For Sam 
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A CHRISTMAS BOX The Lost Sister 
FOR A BOY 

Artist Lad Can Live 
With Waiter Joseph 

WHAT HE CAN DO WITH 
HIS SCISSORS 


From Our Hungary Correspondent 

Here is a little story to make one's 
heart glad. 

Its hero, or one ol its heroes, is a bare¬ 
footed boy of ten, one of the eight 
children of a poor Hungarian miner of 
Transylvania. 

The neighbours bad known for some 
time that little Laci Lazar was extra¬ 
ordinarily clever at cutting out things 
from paper and modelling things in 
clay, but it was left for One who was 
passing through the village and had an 
eye for such things to discover that the 
boy was a genius. So struck was be by 
what lie saw of his performance that he 
could not help writing to the papers 
about it. 

Destined For Great Things 

“ It is my sacred conviction,” be 
wrote, ” that this child is destined for 
great things, that lie lias in him the 
makings of an artist such as comes 
perhaps once in two or three centuries. 
Without any teaching whatever, with¬ 
out ever having heard that there is 
such a thing as art, he produces, for fun, 
and with the simplest means, the most 
astounding masterpieces. 

" One day (he was only five at the 
time) ho found a pair of scissors and 
began cutting things from a piece of 
paper. They were the familiar things 
of his own world : a bull, a cow, a goat, 
a man on horseback, an apple tree iti 
bloom, a fox making away with a 
chicken, a hawk swooping down on a 
brood of ducklings, Most children try 
their band at this game, but they do 
not obtain the results reached by this 
untaught urchin. The almost uncanny 
skill with which lie makes his scissors 
do his will, without any jireliniinary 
drawing or measurement to guide him, 
is a marvel in itself. 

Lifelike Figures 

" Hut there is much more than this. 
His figures are alive, there is movement, 
soul, and character in them ; his fox is 
wily, sinuous, and bloodthirsty; his bull 
is bursting with a savage strength; his 
hawk is swift with the deadly swiftness 
of lightning—you seem to feel the rush of 
air as it swoops, the cruel strength of its 
claws, the terror of the cowering duck¬ 
lings, the heroic defence of the mother 
duck. Nor is this all, fin - it seems that 
little Laci can just as easily cut out, in 
two minutes, a speaking likeness of any¬ 
one lie meets.” 

The writer of the letter went on to 
wonder what future awaited this child 
of genius. His father could give him 
no schooling, for it was all lie could do 
to keep his eight children fed and 
clothed. Would the boy, when he was 
strong enough to wield a pickaxe, put 
away his clay, his pencils, and his 
scissors, and go down into the mine 
to hew out his livelihood there as his 
father did before him ? It was only too 
likely. 

Probabilities of Tomorrow 

Hut miracles do happen. Not many 
days had passed before letters began to 
pour in from high and low, full of offers 
of help. One of them, we think, deserves 
to bo reproduced hero; it is from a 
waiter, and evidently not a very pros¬ 
perous waiter. ITe is, to our thinking, 
the second hero of the story. 

" Little Laci Lazar’s fate couldn't 
have touched me more closely if he had 
been my own son,” runs the letter. “ I 
am sorry to say that 16 years of economy 
and hard work have left me only a 
burden of debt, and 1 have six mouths 
to feed ; but, where six cat, there a 
seventh-will-not-go hungry, so I shall 
gladly , give the little lad board and 


By Our Country Girl 

“ There’s a new play in London, all 
founded on coincidences,” said John. 
“I think . . 

But nobody ever knew what ho 
thought because Mrs John cut in . 

“ I don't believe in coincidences. 

I believe some kind fate arranges these 
tilings. JuSt think-of Jessie Brown." 

Living in a village in the south of 
England was a poor woman with three 
children and a bad husband. She had 
come of respectable folk, and struggled 
hard for her children, but died tired 
out and heartbroken when they were 
still little mites. 

The father’s first thought was to 
get rid of the children, lie asked his 
wife’s sister to take the elder girl, 
Mary, promising to send money for her 
keep. He disposed of the other children 
to- women in various parts of the 
county ; then lie disappeared. 

After Eleven Years 

For a long time Mary and her aunt 
expected that he would conic to see them; 
but the years rolled by, and they never 
saw him or his money. They tried to 
find Mary’s brother and sister Jessie, 
but nobody knew where they were. 

Mary grew up and went into service. 
One day her aunt came to her greatly 
excited. She had been for a drive’ 
in a inotor-coacli, “ And as we passed 
through a town, I’m sure I saw Jessie ! ” 
she declared. 

As soon as she could get a day oil 
Mary went to this town where her aunt 
thought she had seen Jessie after ir 
years. . It was a big market town, and 
there Mary felt it was like seeking 
for a needle in a haystack. She did not 
know if Jessie lived under her own name. 

The first persons she met were three 
little hoys. She asked : 

” Do you know if there’s a Jessie 
Brown living here ? ” 

Yes, they did. She was directed to 
a small street. The first person she 
met in that street was a young girl. 

" Could you tell me, please, which is 
the house where Jessie Brown lives ? ’’ 

“ I’m Jessie Brown.” 

" My sister ! ” cried Mary, Hinging her 
arms round Jessie’s neck. " 

“ Here, get off it! ” shouted Jessie, 
a sturdy and unromaiitic young lady. 

Reunion Rejoicings 

Mary had great difficulty in per¬ 
suading Jessie that they were sisters, 
but convinced her by recalling how once 
she fell iuto a ditch when blackberrying. 
Jessie showed the scar she got that day, 
and then she hugged Mary, 

The father had left Jessie with a 
woman who took her to the workhouse 
when the payments ceased. The 
Guardians boarded her out with a 
kind soul who had been like a mother 
to her. This woman rejoiced almost 
as much as the sisters at their reunion, 
and the aunt was so happy that she 
couldn’t sleep that night. 

“ You can call it coincidence," said 
Mrs John, “ but 1 say it was their 
mother’s love that brought them to¬ 
gether. They arc looking for their 
brother now, and I know they will find 
him.” 

Continued from the previous column 

lodging if it can be arranged that he 
gets free tuition in a school of this town. 
We are a God-fearing family and our 
own four are, heaven bo thanked, 
decent, well-behaved youngsters, so I 
think little Laci would not be unhappy 
among ns. Hoping to hear from you 
soon, I remain yours faithfully, Joseph 
Lukacs, waiter.” 

This is all wc know so far of I.aci 
Lazar and his fortunes, but if the 
prophecies of his discoverer arc verified 
the world may yet hear more. Once 
his little existence has entered the orbit 
of human kindliness the impossibilities 
of . yesterday may become the probabil- 
. ities of tomorrow. 



Thomas Bucket 


What Happened 
on Your Birthday - 

If It is Next Week 

Dec. 29. Bccket murdered at Canterbury . 1170 

30. Roger Ascliam born near Tliirsk . 1515 

31. jobn Wyclifle died at Lutterworth. . 4384 

Jan. 1. Australia became a Commonwealth 1901 

2. Moors driven from Europe at Granada 1492 

3. Josialr Wedgwood died at Etruria, Staffs 1795 

4. Charles I tried to arrest the five M Ps 1642 

First English Archbishop 

Thomas Bccket, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, was one of the men in history 
about whom mankind will never agree. 
Sympathy has always been felt for him 
because of bis 
cruel murder, 
due to the hasty 
speccli of an 
angry king. 

"Of the cow¬ 
ards that cat my 
bread is there 
none will r id me 
of this turbulent- 
priest ? ” That 
was the angry 
o u t b u rs t of 
Henry II, and, 
perhaps not un¬ 
naturally, four knights who heard the 
taunt set out at once to kill the king's 
enemy. Henry denied afterwards that 
he was hinting at foul murder. 

The king’s grievance was that Bccket 
had been his friend till be rose to the 
great position of Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, and then, suddenly, he opposed 
the king’s wishes and gave him trouble 
in managing liis kingdom. 

. The chief point of dispute between 
them was whether priests who broke 
the common law of the land should be 
tried by that law like other men. Bccket 
said No. The king said Yes, except 
where their offence only concerned the 
Church. Undoubtedly Bccket was wrong. 

The English people, whatever his 
faults may have been, were proud of 
Bucket as the first Englishman made 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and after bis 
death many went as pilgrims to his grave. 

RICH HOME OF LEGEND 

Not To Be Given Away 

Eros of Piccadilly Circus may draw 
his bow with renewed courage. 

The rumour that our Government was 
about to hand back to Greece the fair 
island of Cyprus, home of Venus (mother 
of Eros), has been denied in Parliament. 

It was there that Venus landed, the 
story runs, after her birth from sea 
foam ; and at Paphos was the most 
famous of her temples. Like her son 
Eros she has an interest in us, for, as the 
mother also of Aeneas, she became tbo 
forerunner of our early British kings, 
according to Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

From her line in due course descended 
King Arthur, about whom grew up tlic 
knightly glories of the Round Table. 

Wo must maintain the right of our 
Eros to his mother’s island kingdom, and 
our own inherited association with his¬ 
torical and Biblical figures and with some 
of the richest legends of classical days. 

25 YEARS AGO 

From tha C N of December 1910 

A Friend of All Men. Henri Dunant, 
the founder of the Red Cross Society, is 
dead. Fifty years ago, by chance, he 
saw the Battle of Solferino,’ fought 
between Franco and Italy, 

Dunant left tlio scene with a heart 
almost breaking. lie wrote a book 
calling upon the nations to end this 
shame. If-'they must have war, at least 
let them all show mercy to those who 
were stricken on the field. His book 
was read throughout Europe. He 
passed from court to court, saw king 
after king and prime- minister after 
prime minister, and at last a conference 
of nations was. called, and the Red 
Cross Society was born, . 


SUNSHINE BABIES 
AT THE ZOO 

What the Blind Do 
and Read 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE REPORTS 
PROGRESS 

Wc have all heard of the three 
blind men .who each felt a different 
part of an elephant and each had a 
different idea of what it was like. But 
that happened a long time ago. 

This summer, when children were first 
allowed to play with trusted Zoo animals, 
some of the blind babies from the Sun¬ 
shine Homes were taken to malm friends 
with tlic chimpanzee, the tortoise, and 
the camel. Wo feel sure none of these 
cheerful young folk made t lie mistakes 
of earlier, but not wiser, students of. 
natural history. Tito National Institute 
for the Blind brings up the Sunshine 
babies ,so carefully, that they use their 
brains to almost as good advantage as 
other . children use their eyes. ■ Little 
clay models.help them to get tlic idea of 
things too large to! be,felt all over. By 
the time they are seven these babies can 
bath, dress, and feed themselves, walk 
about by themselves, and carry messages.' 

The Girls of Chorley Wood 

The same approach to normality is 
aimed at in all the Institute’s work. 
The girls of Chorley Wood College follow 
very nearly the same studies as girls 
who can sec. Students at the Massage 
School have obtained many examination 
successes. " Blintradcrs " have proved 
themselves capable of taking charge of 
kiosks for the sale of tobacco and sweets, 
and 114 blind men and womo,n arc on 
the staff of the Institute as organisers, 
typists, telephonists, proof-readers (of 
Braille), and so on. 

But however well trained a sightless 
man may be ho cannot live a full life 
unless some special provisions are made 
for him. In the Institute’s annual report 
wo road of some of the things it 
undertakes. 

Last year 15,000 books, a 6,000 pam¬ 
phlets, and 600,000 newspapers and 
magazines’ were published in Braille. 
We arc told that no sooner is a Series of 
talks announced on the wireless than 
the Institute is bombarded with demands 
for Braille copies of the B B C booklets 
to accompany them. 

One Unanswered Question 

In addition much literature is pub¬ 
lished in Moon typo. Moon type is very 
much like ordinary Roman lettering, 
raised so as to be readable by touch, 
and the lines read alternately from left 
to right and from right to left, so that 
the linger just slips down at the end of 
a line instead of having to move to the 
other side of the page. 

Experiments arc now being made in 
recording books on discs or films. An 
average-length novel takes up eight 
gramophone records. 

Games arc adapted for' the. blind, 
metal discs marked in Braille arc pro¬ 
vided for the dogs trained to guide blind 
masters, and all kinds of information is 
at the service of inquirers, though the 
Institute was unable to say where" a 
“ bread knife for the blind ” could bo 
.obtained! 

The Institute also carries on investiga¬ 
tions into trades which arc likely to 
afford openings for blind workers ; in 
fact, wherever a need is apparent it 
seems to be met. 

WHY THE TREE DIED 

A fine old plane tree was dying in 
Cranmer Square, in Christchurch, New 
Zealand, and nobody guessed why. 

Tlic City Council workmen cut the 
tree down and removed tlic trunk, and 
then the mystery was solved. 

The tree had been killed by gas 
poisoning; there was a leak from 011c 
•of the mains near its spreading roots. 
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THEWONDERFULCUP 

WE MAY SEE IT IN 
• LONDON 

Is It the Holy Grail Used 
By the Disciples ? 

THE LAST SUPPER 

Few stories have touched the 
imagination of Christians down the 
ages more than the legend of the 
Holy Grail. 

By the Grail is meant the cup used, 
by Our Lord at the Last Supper and 
brought to Glastonbury by Joseph oh 
Arimatliea. The quest for the Holy 
Grail was the most spiritual of the high 
adventures of the knights of King 
Arthur’s Round Table, and Tennyson 
has immortalised Sir Galahad as the 
perfect knight who saw the Vision of 
the Grail. 

But was the cup used at the Last 
Supper preserved, and if so where is it ? 

A Roman Wineglass 

There is now to bo seen at the 
Palestine Exhibition in Ttifton Street, 
London (a permanent exhibition), a 
glass cup preserved with great care 
during the first century of Christianity- 
which may have been thus kept on 
account of its sacred associations. 

The cup is a Roman wineglass from 
about two to three incites high, graceful 
in form and perfectly transparent. It 
has the short stem characteristic of such 
glasses during the life of Our Lord, for 
in the century after the Crucifixion these 
glasses had a longer stem. The wooden 
case in which this glass cup was found 
is of slightly later date and is also at the 
exhibition. It is covered with a thick 
reddish-brown paint with bands of 
brown, greet), and lighter colours, while 
cut through the paint is decoration of 
the fishbone pattern. 

In the bottom of the case arc two holes 
through which cords were passed to 
secure the glass cup, and outside are still 
to be seen remains of pitch to hold the 
cord and traces of a seal, the fracture of 
which would show if any unauthorised 
person had removed the cup. 

- Found in a Cctve 

This remarkable case and cup were 
found in a cave at Antioch, the great city 
on the Orontcs which became the chief 
Christian centre after the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem. It was from Antioch that Paul 
and Barnabas were sent forth on their 
first missionary journey. 

It is now generally agreed that there 
were four cups, used at the Lord’s Supper, 
a number which would fulfil the ritual of 
the Jewish Passover in every respect. 
The Supper probably took place in a 
room in the house of Joseph of Arima- 
tliea, so that the cups would belong to 
him. The symbolical drinking from tlie 
cups on that momentous night became 
immediately after the Crucifixion the 
link binding the followers of Christ, and 
what could be more natural than that 
they should use the cups Our Lord had 
handled ? 

Interesting Conjectures 

What happened to the cups ? Oiie 
may have been kept by Joseph of 
Arimatliea and brought by liim to 
England, Another may be the cup found 
among the booty taken at Caesarea 
when Baldwin captured it in iioi ; the 
leaders of the Church had followed the 
civ il government to that city on the fall 
of Jerusalem in 70 a.d. The third, may 
have been taken to Antioch ; and it is 
suggested that the fourth was taken to 
Pella in the mountains of Gilead by 
those Christians , who fled from Jeru¬ 
salem before the siege, Pella having 
become a bishopric and remaining one 
till the Saracens destroyed it in 451. 

All these are only conjectures, and'no 
one Clin lie sure of the history of these 
rare vessels ; blit it is remarkable that 
two cups' should exist with this sacred 
tradition. 
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The Rocketeers 

Has a Man Been Up? 

Stratosphere and Rochet Flight. By Charles 
G. Philp: Pitman. 3s 6d. 

The first book published in England 
on the new science of Astronautics, this 
handbook on Space Flight of the Future 
should make a strong appeal to all who 
give the rein to their imaginations and 
project themselves into the years to come. 

As readers Of the C N know, much 
progress lias been made in the carriage 
of letters by rockets on the Continent, 
while in India live birds have been sent 
across a river by this means. One chapter 
in this book describes the reported flight 
of a German on the island of Rugcn in 
. the .Baltic in 1933, saying that lie was 
shot six miles into the air within a 24- 
foot steel rocket and, after a journey of 
ten minutes, came gently back to earth, 
thanks to his careful manipulation of the 
ropes of a parachute, which were in 
his cabin. Wc do not believe the story, 
but it shows the direction in which the 
minds of the rocketeers are working. 
It would, be interesting to have some 
confirmation of such a remarkable feat. 
Flights To the Moon 

Mr Philp reviews what lias already 
been accomplished by the pioneers of 
this science, explains the scientific prin¬ 
ciples by which rockets arc propelied, 
and shows that there need bo no limit 
to the speed attainable once the limits 
of the atmosphere have been reached. 
He is confident (though we are not) that 
in the near future it will be possible 
to travel from Europe to America.on a 
curve reaching 630 miles above the 
Atlantic in less than an hour.. 

It may all appear wild and Utopian, 
and so . may the author's vision of 
flights to the Moon and the planets; but 
lie seems to prove that the rocket will 
attain heights impossible to the aero¬ 
plane and the balloon, and so provide 
man with knowledge of tiic stratosphere 
and the regions beyond it. ■ 


How the Other 
Half Lives 

Nine Millions in the 
Cotton Fields 

It is said, but not sufficiently 
realised, that one half of the world 
does not know how the other half lives. 

Wc all wear cotton garments; few 
of us know how cotton is raised. 

The greatest cotton grower is, of 
course, the United States. Its warm 
Cotton Belt is a big territory, furnishing 
the livelihood of a host of Negroes and 
Whites. There arc nearly two million 
tenant farmers in the Cotton Belt, and 
two-thirds of them are Whites. The belt 
forms a fifth of all American land. 

These farmers, according to an Ameri¬ 
can investigator, Mr C. T. Carpenter, 
live a life of hardship and penury. They 
form a section of the American com¬ 
munity nearly as big as the entire 
Canadian population. 

Share-Croppers 

The American name for these cotton 
plantation families is share-croppers, 
and for this reason. They are tenant 
farmers on a system well known in some 
parts of Europe. The landlord supplies 
the land, house, seed, team, and tools. 
The tenant supplies the work, and takes 
for reward half the amount realised by 
the sale of the crop. 

The share-cropper's little plantation 
usually runs to 10 or 12 acres. This suits 
the work, for cotton is a crop calling for 
careful and close attention. 

The average income of the share¬ 
cropper is said to be about £45 a year. 
While waiting for his crop money he has 
to live on credit, and to pay heavily for 
it. The landlord sells the crop. The 
home of the share-cropper is often a 
poor wooden shack—a mere box. 

At last the American legislature is 
taking notice of the subject, and a 
senator has obtained hearing for a Bill 
to enable the tenants to buy their 
farms with State money repayable by 
instalments. 


The CN Question Box 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and sent to C N Question box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one question on each card, with name and address. 


How Did the Mistletoe Get On 
the Tree? 

H icut up on the apple tree wc see 
mistletoe growing in a big bunch, 
drawing its nourishment not from the 
ground like most plants, but from its 
host. How did the mistletoe ever come 
on tiie tree in the first place ? Who 
planted it there ? 

1 1 was a little bird that did this. The 
bird was fond of all berries, and not 



Cleaning its beak on an apple tree alter feeding on 
mistletoe berries, a bird left a seed on the branch, 
where the seed eventually germinated and took root. 

least of flic white, shiny mistletoe 
berries. It'ate some which were ripe on 
a tree,. and then,.' as the berries were 
sticky a lid nfade its'beak rather messy, 
it wiped its beak backward and forward 
on a brhncli'oii which it was resting in 
order t< 5 > clean"it. In doing this it not 
only wiped oil the sticky stuff, but left 


on the branch a mistletoe seed from the 
inside of the berry. 

The seed germinated, and put out 
rootlets which bored into the bark of the 
branch, drawing nourishment from the 
tree and, incidentally, doing it much 
damage. Quite likely, if it is allowed to 
go on growing, it will eventually kill 
the apple tree. 

How Many Pyramids Are There? 

Between seventy and eighty. 

What is an Aposiopesis? 

A rhetorical device which consists in 
suddenly breaking off speaking or writing in 
lite middle of a sentence for the sake of effect. 

When Were Cedars Introduced Into 
England ? 

The cedar of Lebanon about 1650 ; the 
Mount Atlas cedar about iS.j(; the deodar 
in 1831. 

What is the Red Ensign? 

A red flag with a Union Jack in the 
upper corner next the staff. It is llown by 
all vessels in the British Mercantile Marine. 

What is a Slogan ? 

Originally a Highland battle cry; in 
recent use a term for a phrase used to 
promote a movement or to describe a 
particular form of advertisement. The 
word is derived from tho Gaelic word 
sluaghgairm : sluagh, host , or army; 
gairm, outcry. 

Who Was Doggett? 

An actor friend of Congreve and Colley 
Cibber. In 1716 he founded and endowed 
a race for Thames ' watermen to com¬ 
memorate tho “ happy accession of King 
George tho First.” The race,' which is 
from London Bridge to Chelsea Pier, is for 
apprentices who have, just completed their 
articles. I11 addition to. £io the winner 
receives a crimson coat, breeches, stockings, 
and shoes, and a metal badge. Thomas 
Doggett died in 1721. 


THE CRYSTAL' 
GARDEN 

Harvard’s Unique 
Collection 

LEOPOLD BLASCHKA AND HIS 
WONDERFUL MINIATURES 

From a Travelling Correspondent 

In 1853 a man named Leopold 
Blasclika was invited to America. 

He came from the little Bohemian 
village of Aicha, and had studied paint¬ 
ing and understood the art of the 
goldsmith. To while away the long 
journeys by sailing ship he studied 
marine invertebrates—diatoms, fora- 
minifera, and other enchanting minute 
creatures. O11 his return he tried to 
model the fragile things in glass, and so 
perfect were his models that soon 
museums were clamouring for them. 
Some found their way to Harvard. 

Years later Professor Goodale, in 
charge of the ncwly-opcncd Botanical 
Department there, was looking at the 
glass models in tho marine section, and 
wondered whether the same medium 
could be used to represent flowers. Glass 
specimens would be more attractive as 
exhibits than real preserved flowers, 
which in time lost colour and character. 

Marvels of Crystal Flora 

He crossed to Europe to sec Blasclika, 
whom lie found making his marine 
models, and lie persuaded him to make 
flowers for Harvard. 

The visitor who sees the results of this 
agreement cannot fail to be amazed. It 
seems almost impossible that a man 
could fashion such minute perfection, 
for no detail has been forgotten. The 
glass flowers were closely examined by 
a distinguished botanist for any fault, 
but none was found, and lie reported : 

“ In a cluster of flowers so small that 
their structure could only be seen with 
the lens I counted 2500 to 3000 buds, 
blossoms, and developing fruits. Every 
flower has its five petals and five stamens 
with Jong filaments. I sought to find on 
tho underpart of the cluster, practically 
out of sight, some flowers less carefully 
done, but they were all equal in per¬ 
fection." 

Here is liverwort looking as though it 
lias just been pulled up from tho field, 
and a clump of cornflowers apparently 
freshly gathered. Marvellous indeed are 
these hundreds of crystal flora. 

TWENTY YEARS AFTER 

A Long-Lost Friend Comes 
Back To Its Owner 

How strange, almost miraculous, it 
seems if, walking in the woods, we find 
a pencil or a knife which wo dropped 
when wc picnicked there a month before. 

Yet this is a small thing compared to 
what has just happened to the great 
Swedish explorer Sven Hedin. 

Professor Hedin has been lecturing in 
the larger German cities. It was in 
Stuttgart that, after tho lecture, an 
elderly' gentleman came up to him and 
introduced himself as Dr Sebastian 
Schmitt, a retired missionary who many 
years ago had met Professor Hedin in 
British India. The introduction over,. 
he handed him. a medicine chest which 
once had belonged to the Professor. 

After their meeting in India one of 
Sven Hedin’s native servants had re¬ 
turned to tho district where the mis¬ 
sionary lived and had taken service with 
him. One day Dr Schmitt had dis¬ 
covered this medicine chest in liis 
possession, and guessed that it. must 
have been stolen from Professor Hedin,, 

He had taken it away with the inten¬ 
tion of returning it to,its rightful owner 
at the first opportunity. Year followed 
jmar and the opportunity never came; 
till now, at last, more than twenty years 
after, the two met again. 
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A NEW SHIP'S 
ANCIENT NAME 

The Little Isles To 
the North 

The new Orient liner which Barrow- 
in-Furness is building is to be called 
Orcades, tlio classical name of tlic 
Orkney Islands. 

It is envious that we have never known 
the native name of this group, but only 
that given by Ptolemy 1800 years ago. 
He reckoned the islands at 30 ; Pliny at 
40 ; wo shall have to send a map by the 
new liner proving them to be 90. 

Julius Agricola saw them without 
counting. Probably he was too much 
astonished at the time when lie sailed 
round the north of the mainland (the 
first man known to do so) to make the 
astounding discovery that Great Britain 
is an island. 

The Orkneys were Pictisli in his day, 
and Pictish they were until the Vikings 
arrived, to stay on till the 15th century. 
In 1468, to balance romance with 
business, they were given to James the 
Third of Scotland as a pledge for 
the dowry of his bride, Margaret of 
Denmark. The pledge has never been 
redeemed ; they remain Viking islands 
in pawn, with much of the old Viking 
speech still current. ' 

A Voice Speaks Out 
of the Skies 

Our aerial police, riding the air in Iran, 
in North-West India, and certain parts 
of Africa, have adopted the loudspeaker 
as a means of addressing lawless and 
unruly tribesmen creating disturbances 
on the ground below. 

It AF planes for these areas are being 
fitted with loudspeakers, whose amplified 
warnings can bo heard a mile away. 
Messages in the language of the people 
warn them of their wrongdoing and of 
the probable consequence of .persistence 
in misbehaviour. This improves on the 
old method of dropping leaflets, which 
many of the natives could not read; but 
how strange and awe-inspiring it must 
be to primitive people to hear this great- 
voice coming to them out of the skies ! 

The value of a little mystery is never 
to be overlooked when dealing with 
unruly native people. Columbus and 
other discoverers were helped to easy 
success by the belief of natives that their 
ships had descended from the clouds. 
And now comes this genuine triumph 
in which men in authority actually do 
speak from the clouds. 


A Forgotten Tragedy 

A long-forgotten tragedy has been 
discovered by Canon Prior, vicar of 
Rowsley, Derbyshire, in the register at 
Bceley Church. 

He has found a record of the burial 
in 1648 of a number of Scottish soldiers. 
The record grimly states that they were 
murdered. 

lie believes they were stragglers 
from the army the Duke of Hamilton 
led to rescue Charles Stuart The 
attempt failed. Supplies ran out. They 
got no farther than Uttoxctcr. 

Part of the army reached Rowsley, 
and there died, but not in battle. 
Whether they merited their fate by 
trying to plunder the village, or they 
were cruelly done to death, no one knows. 
Nor can the wives and mothers waiting 
for them in Scotland ever have learned 
the manner of their end. 

Canon Prior enables us to add a foot¬ 
note to the history of the Civil War : 

A party of Scottish soldiers reached 
Rowsley, where they ivere murdered. Their 
bodies were buried in Beelcy Churchyard 
1111648.- ■ • 


A Catcher Caught 

The Stoat and the Eel 
in a Trap 

A New Zealander wlio was trapping 
the little furry animals known as 
opossums in the bush-clad hills beyond 
the towui of Wellington came across an 
unusual sight. 

In one of his traps, set about two 
chains from a river and about 50 feet 
higher than the river bed, lie found a 
stoat imprisoned with an eel. 

It seems that the stoat had caught 
the eel in the river and had dragged its 
catchup the steep bank toward its lair 
when it stumbled into the trap. 

Has anyone heard of a stoat catching 
an ccl before ? It reminds us of a 
queer thing we have seen in Dorchester 
Museum, where the mummified bodies of 
a cat and a rat arc still locked in 
their death struggle of 500 years ago, 
attacker and victim perishing together. 


Bridge News 

Good progress has been reported on 
tlie London bridges. 

Waterloo Bridge is still coming down. 
There is not much left of it. The piers, 
gaunt and ruinous, arc standing forlornly 
in the Thames. The roadway and stone¬ 
work of tlie old bridge have gone, a 
great deal of it dispersed to the four 
corners of the world among people who 
have a fond tasto for antiquities. The 
removal of piers five and six, which is 
the next stage of progress, will root up 
what look like decayed teeth, and 
transfer navigation to the south side 
of the river. 

Chelsea Bridge has progressed farther 
and fared better. As it was a light 
suspension bridge,'the superstructure’s 
removal was not a heavy task, and there 
remain only the two side piers to be 
demolished. A footbridge runs by the 
side of it, and the steelwork of the new 
bridge is beginning to appear. 

Wandsworth's new bridge is still 
in the air rather than on tlie river. 
It will be completed in six .stages. 

Stop Press—No news to hand of 
Charing Cross Bridge. 


A Great Man s Love Affair 

lie is 'nothing, and he has nothing, 
and he composes music which no one 
would care to listen to. 

Wc arc reminded of these words by 
the death of the woman to whom they 
were spoken some 70 years ago. 

- Who was the nobody ? He was 
Edward Grieg, and in spite of licr 
motlicr’s contemptuous words Nina 
Hagcrup married him. 

They were very poor, but they were 
completely happy, and comfort came, 
too, in the end, on the heels of fame. 

Grieg died in 1907. Nina Grieg has 
just died in Copenhagen aged 90. 
She w r as a brilliant pianist, and appeared 
at concerts as accompanist long after 
she was 80. Music, and happy memories 
of tlie man wlio had " nothing," kept 
her young at a great age. 

Looking After the 
Little Birds 

The Wild Birds Protection Act is 
making itself felt in unexpected places. 

Bird dealers have been fined for having 
in their possession' for sale nine gold¬ 
finches, a chaffinch, a greenfinch, two 
crossbills, and five siskins. 

. They had received the birds from 
Germany, and had been told that they 
had been cauglit in Russia ; but although 
they had been bought in another 
country they were of species found in 
Britain, and thus came under the 1933 Act. 

The fine was small, but some good has 
been done for the cause of wild birds. 
Other bird dealers will hear the news and 
will perhaps think twice before import¬ 
ing these unhappy little creatures. 


All Clear in Coram s 
Fields , 

One of the Good Deeds 
of Our Time 

The work of the Appeal Council for 
raising funds for the Foundling Site is 
at an end, all the money having been 
raised and the grounds handed over. 

The area is now known as Coram’s 
Fields in memory of the old sea-captain 
who first dedicated these nine acres of 
farmland to the welfare of neglected 
children. . ,4 

The purchase price, £7000 in 1742, 
was £525,000 in 1931, and everyone was 
wondering how much of the site could 
be preserved for the needs of the 
children. Generous donors came along, 
however, including Lord Rothcrmcre, 
who bought the forecourt as a memorial 
to his two sons, the Pilgrim Trust, the 
London County Council, and Sir Harry 
Mallaby-Dceloy, the owner. Finally 
the Governors of the Foundling Hospital 
offered to buy back part of tlie site for 
welfare work for infants under school age. 

Among tlie contributions which stand 
out in this noble effort arc : 

£170,000 from Lord Rothcrinerc 
£100,000 from Foundling Hospital • 
£36,000 from the LCC 
£ 36,000 from Sir II. Mallaby-Deeley 

In addition to tlicir gift the County 
Council voted £14,000 for the laying-out 
of the grounds, and in this connection 
there is still an opportunity for well- 
wishers to subscribe toward shelters for 
the children who will play in Coram’s 
Fields. 


A Man Who Will Not Kill 

The French Government has now 
released Philippe Vernier from prison on 
condition that lie geos to Morocco for a 
year as assistant to a civil chaplain. 

Wc told some time ago the story of 
this-young pastor’s refusal to serve his 
military training because lie considers 
wav un-Christian. He was in 1933 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, and 
as, on the completion of tlie sentence, he 
was still of military age, lie was arrested 
once move. Since then he has spent 
much time in solitary confinement. 

Probably as a result of petitions by 
French Protestants and English Quakers, 
whose work for France after the war has 
not been forgotten, the French Govern¬ 
ment has reconsidered its decision, and 
it is hoped similar provision will be made 
for other Frenchmen who believe that 
training to kill our fellow-men is wrong. 


TOO MUCH MUSIC? 

Nobody knows what is going to hap¬ 
pen to music; whether it is going to 
survive in spite of all the oilier attrac¬ 
tions which arc before the public today. 

There is at present far too much music 
before the public, and for this broad¬ 
casting is largely responsible. People 
have eight hours of musical programmes 
a day from which to choose, and become 
indifferent to music. I think it would 
be a good tiling if wo could stop all 
broadcasting of music for about five 
years. People might then, perhaps, 
begin to regard music again as they used 
to regard it—as a rare and even an 
expensive thing. 

Mr.R, J. Forbes, Principal of 
Royal Manchester College of Music 


A HAPPY INDUSTRY 

The Gas Industry now employs 
120,000 people and has a wage-roll of 
£15,000,000 a year ; it pays £4,000,000 
in rates and taxes and its workers have 
£4,500,000 invested in tlic industry. 

Lord Macmillan said the other night 
that he doubted whether any other 
industry could show such happy results. 

. There have been about 700 fewer 
deaths and 1200 fewer injured oii the 
roads'this year than last. 


A GOOD THING FROM 
A BAD ONE 

Land Won From the Sea 
After an Earthquake 

From Our New Zealand Correspondent 

Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good. 

The earthquake of 1931, which laid 
much of Napier in ruins, has left quite 
a lot of good in its train. 

- One effect was to raise the bed of 
the shallow harbour of many thousand 
acres so that it became dry land. A 
photograph of the altered appearance 
of; the harbour was published in the 
C N in 1932. Now it is announced that 
the New Zealand Public Works Depart¬ 
ment has made good progress in the 
task of draining a block of 7500 acres of • 
what was once a big tidal lagoon. 

British workmen will benefit from 
this great task, for a contract has been 
signed for five big pumping units which 
are to be built by the Vickers Company. 

Homes have been built and, crops 
grown on parts of the land that was 
once lagoon. 


Cautious John 

John Fuller has been found out after 
300 years. 

Workmen engaged in restoring an old 
bouse near Didcot in Berkshire have 
found a document bidden in a joint 
between oak beams. 

It is a declaration of allegiance to 
tlie Protectorate, and bears Cromwell's 
seal. John Fuller went to Reading to 
sign the declaration, but bis courage 
cooled on the way home, and he bid it. 
If ever Cromwell came that way John 
could produce it with a loyal flourish; 
but lie seems to have decided that, in 
case of a turn in the tide, no Royalist 
should find trace of such a dangerous 
document about. 

Once, local tradition says. Parliament 
soldiers and Royalists dined at the bouse 
within an hour of each other. Perhaps 
cautious John may have had his docu¬ 
ment out then for a few minutes 1 There 
is no need for an Englishman to hide his 
political faith today, but there are John 
Fullers in Europe, alas, who do not dare 
to tell tlicir thoughts. 


The Man Who Gave Away 

It is said of John Galsworthy, who 
wrote the Forsyte Saga and many 
books and plays dealing with social 
questions, that lie probably gave more 
money away than any author of his age. 

Some striking examples of his 
generosity are given in The File and 
Letters of John Galsworthy by Mr II. V. 
Marrot, just out. 

Even before tlie war, wc read, Gals¬ 
worthy had made it liis rule to live on 
less than half his income, giving the rest 
away. During the war his personal and 
domestic expenditure was still further 
reduced, to the extent that perhaps 
three-quarters of liis income was given 
away. Alter the war tlic pre-war rule 
was observed to tlie end. 

It is a record that is all the more 
remarkable because few people knew of 
it while this generous giver lived. 


AND SO THE WORLD GOES ROUND 

Sally is a Liverpool flower-girl. Her 
earnings : are none too large, but tlie 
other day she bought each of the four 
children of an unemployed man a new 
pair of shoes. 

, Someone other tlian the recipients 
knew of her bounty, for to her surprise 
there came a letter saying : 

Dear Miss Pindar, 

Heard about your good deed. Please 
accept enclosed and buy yourself some¬ 
thing nice. Old Scrooge 

Inside was a cheque, not for a large. . 
-amount, but verv welcome. 
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DARTMOOR ADVENTURE 


Serial Story 
By T. C. Bridges 

■ CHAPTER 5 
,Highway Robbery 
rvcic (lid not know what to. say. to 
comfort the girl. 

If Mark had got out of hearing as well 
as sight there was no help for it, none so 
far as I)ick could see. Then out of the fog’ 
came a’sound like the report of a pistol. -- 
“ It’s- the car,” Dick exclaimed. “ A 
back fire. She’s stopped. He’s trying to 
start her.. If we’re quick we may catch 
him before he gets going again.” 

Tlie girl gave a sob of relief and started 
running in the direction of the sound. 
Dick ran. alongside. He was as excited 
as she was. For the moment he had for¬ 
gotten all his own troubles—the loss of his 
uncle’s money, the row there would be 
when he got homo. lie did not even give 
a thought to what would happen if he and 
the girl did catch up with Mark, or tlie very 
slim chance they would have of making 
him disgorge. 

“lie’s got her started,” the girl said, as 
they slowed a moment through a patch of 
thick heather. 

“ I hear her,” said Dick briefly. 

Another minute and .they wore on tlie 
road. By the .sound the car was on low. 
gear arid riot more than a hundred yards 
ahead. But the mist, though clearing, 
was still too thick for them to sec her. 
They began to run again, but the girl was 
slowing down. She was breathing pain¬ 
fully. They had corno a mile at full speed, 
and for most of the distance over rough 
ground, Dick, too, was beginning to feel 
very done. 

By the sound the car was gaining. Dick 
heard a crunching of gears and know that 
Mark had got his old.machine into second 
speed.: That meant at least ten or twelve 
miles an hour. The girl heard it too. 

" We are done, Dick,” she said bitterly. 

. " Keep going,” Dick urged. “ lie might 
break down again or skid. Anything might 
happen. Let’s walk as far as tlie top of 
the hill and got our breath back.” 

"You’re a wonder, Dick,” the girl 
panted. " I shall never forget what 
you've done this morning." 

He and the girl tramped along up a 
moderate slope. The’ fog was thinning 
fast, and Dick, who knew moor weather, 
was sure that the sun would soon be full out. 

lie was right, for as they reached the 
top of the slope a puff of wind scattered 
the mist, and in another few moments they 
were able to see the whole valley beneath 
them. A small brook ran through the 
bottom. Beyond the bridge (which carried 
tire road across it) was a great thicket of 
gorso through which the road climbed, 
looking steep as a wall. 

" There’s the car,” said Dick, pointing. 
The car was a small shabby .two-seatcr. 
She .was crawling very slowly up the hill 
and throwing out a cloud of smoke from 
her exhaust. ' 

" We’ve a chance still,” said Dick eagerly. 
" Look at the way she’s slipping and sliding.'’ 
The girl shook her head. 

" I’m nearly. done, Dick. I can’t run 
much more. Besides, even if we did catch 
him what could wc do ? Mark won't scare 
easily when it’s.a matter of money. The 
farm is freehold arid worth at least three 
thousand pounds.” 

Dick bit liis lip. “ I’ll run on and try 
to catch him. Perhaps I can jump in 
at tlie back of the car without his noticing. 
It’s making such a row he’d never hear me.” 

"■No; you stay witli mo," said the girl. 
“ He might hurt you.” She broke off. 
“ Oh I lie’s stopped again I ” 

The engine had not stopped, but the 
wheels were going round and round without 
moving tlie car. The tyres were so worn 
they could get no grip. Marie accelerated, 
but that was no good. Then lie switched off, 
got out, arid with his boot lie began to scrape 
away tlie frozen snow to get a fresh start. 

Dick looked at the girl. " Here’s our 
chance. Can you run a little bit ? ” 

" I’ll try,” she said pluckily. 

Dick caught the girl’s arm. " Look I ” 
ho said sharply. “ Someone coming out 
of tlie bushes.” He dragged- her aside. 
“Hide ! It’s the convict.” 

They ducked behind a gorse busli, 

“ A convict,’’ repeated.the girl. 

“ Yes. The fellow .that held me up 
yesterday.” ’ 

“ You were held up ? ” 

" Yes, and robbed of £17 of my uncle’s 
money.” 

" But that’s dreadful. But why arc we 
hiding ? ” she asked. 


" So that lie won’t see us.” Dick’s voice 
vibrated with eagerness. " If he did he’d 
be scared and clear out. If he thinks the 
coast isiclear lie may do our job for us.” 

" Oh.! ” gasped tlie girl. “ You mean 
he’ll attack Mark.”,. 

" Just'what lie is doing,” .said Dick, with 
a chuckle. “ Watch ! ” 

Busy' trying to clear tlie snow, Mark 
never Saw tlie man who crept out of the 
thick gorso by tlie roadside ; but Dick and 
tlie girl Could plainly see the fellow gather- 
himself and leap from.the top of the long 
bank, landing full on Mark’s shoulders.. 
Mark, taken completely by surprise, went 
flat on his face in the snow with the convict 
on top of him. 

" He-—he will kill him,” gasped the girl. 

" Not he ! Wliat lie wants is Mark’s 
clothes: :IIe may take the -car too." 

" Then he will get away with the will,” 
said the girl in fresh alarm. 

" Let him I It’s better he should have it 
than Mark. He won’t bother to destroy it.”. 

“ Oh ! I never thought of that." 

" Watch! ” Dick whispered eagerly, 
" lie’s taking Mark’s coat.” 

Either the fall had stunned Mark or he 
was too scared to put up any resistance. 
They saw the convict roil him over and puli 
off his coat. lie ripped off tlie one ho was 
wearing, Dick’s shabby old garment, threw 
it aside, slipped into the others, took Marie’s 
hat and jammed it on his head, then jumped 
into tlie car and started the engine. 

Either lie was a better driver than Mark 
or ho had better luck. He got the car 
moving and she began to climb at the rate 
of about three miles an hour. 

" Come on ! ” cried Dick. His eyes were 
shining. " We’re all right now." 

“ Wliat do you mean ? ” 

" Where docs this road go ? ” Dick asked. 

" To Taverton." 

" I thought so. Then it must cross the 
Dart. And tlie bridge will lie guarded. 
Every bridge on a main road will liavc 
warders on it, and they stop every car.” 

The girl’s tired face brightened. " I’d 
forgotten. But won’t the convict know ? ’’ 

" Ho may try to bluff and drive past 
them. Conic on. We shall have to keep 
off tlie load, for Mark mustn’t see us.” 

“ But perhaps lie’s badly hurt.” 


" Not he ! He’s moving already." 

This was.. true, for Mark was picking 
himself up. He staggered to the side of 
the. road and dropped on a boulder and sat 
there, holding his head. The girl and Dick 
skirted round through tlie gorso and 
reached the top of tlie hill without his 
seeing them. 

■ " There’s the car,” Dick said quickly. 
" His brakes must lie rotten, for lie’s going 
down on low' gear.” 

- "And you’re right about the warders," 
exclaimed the girl. " Two are on the bridge, 
and a mounted guard with them.” 

CHAPTERC 

Help at Last 

T~\tck nodded. He was gazing across the 
valley, sizing tilings up. A quarter 
of a mile below tiic spot where they stood 
tiie by-road found the main road. The 
valley here was wide and the main road 
ran straight to tlie Dart bridge. To the 
right of the bridge and on the far side of 
tlie river stood tlie Angler’s Arms. The 
by-road joined the main road at the foot 
of tlie hill, and in the angle to the right was 
a'beech plantation which ran some way.up 
tlie slope. Just as they reached the top the 
convict arrived at the junction of the two 
roads and stopped under shelter of the 
trees. Quick-witted Dick at once saw his 
plan. He turned to the girl. 

“ He’s seen the warders. He won’t risk 
trying to pass them. He’s going up into 
the wood. There’s heaps of cover among 
the rocks above ; he means to hide there 
till night, then strike across the moor to 
Okestoclc. With my money and Mark’s 
coat lie’ll reckon to get clear." 

“Then what are wc going to do?" the 
girl asked in dismay. 

" I’m going to run to tlie bridge and tell 
the’ warders. Thcy'll send for help and 
have tiie cluip inside an hour.” 

■ " But I can’t run any more,” said the girl 
in despair. 

“ I can. You come quietly.” 

Dick was off as lie spoke ; but lie hadn’t 
gone far before bis legs began to feel 
wobbly and lie had a nasty pain in his 
side. He got as far as the wood, then had 
to slop, lie couldn’t run any more ; I10 
began to wonder if he could even walk as 
far as the bridge. And every minute the 
convict was getting farther away. He 


Jacko’S Christmas Dinner 


A s Christmas Day drew nearer and 
nearer Mother Jacko grew more 
and more anxious. , 

Grandpa Jacko liad written, weeks 
ago, announcing liis intention of sending 
them their Christmas dinner. 

It was very kind and thoughtful of 
Grandpa, but unfortunately time was 
going on and the promised hamper 
hadn’t arrived. 

It didn’t arrive till late on Christmas 
Eve, and when Mother Jacko threw 


ready and waiting for him. He swung 
up the basket and set off for home. 

As lie passed tlie big Hotel a smart 
Buttons darted down tlie steps, cannoned 
into Jacko at the bottom, and bump ! 
down they went in a heap together. 

" Silly ass ! ” roared Jacko, picking 
liimsclf up. 

“ Ass yourself I ” returned Buttons, 
looking witli dismay at the state of liis 
white gloves and beautiful blue suit, for 
it bad been snowing, and tlie snow was 



They went at it hammer ami tongs 


back the lid slic nearly wept, for the 
lia,ndsomc bird had all its leathers on ! 

“ It’ll take me hours to pluck that 
bird,” she wailed. " Take it round to 
the poulterer’s, Jacko, and ask him if 
lie will oblige me,” slic said. “ And 
hurry,” she added, pushing him oil, 
"or it will be too late.” 

vThe poulterer wasn’t too pleased, 
but lie said "All right,” in a tired 
voice, and told Jacko he’d have it ready 
in an hour. 

He was as good as liis word. When 
Jacko got back to the shop it was 


beginning to melt. " Nice mess I’m 
in, thanks to you. For two pins I’d 
knock your head off ! ” 

“ Well, I like that ! ” spluttered 
Jacko, feeling more injured than ever, 

“ Ol all the check-— ” And, doubling 

up bis fists, lie shot them lull in But¬ 
tons’s face. 

Whack! Bang! They w'ent at it 
hammer and tongs. 

When honour was at last satisfied 
Jacko turned to pick up his turkey.' 

Alas ! there wasn’t much of it left. 
A pair of stray cats had seen to that 1 


looked back ; the girl was walking slowly 
down tile hilt. ;• Salic, waved lo him .arid he : 
started again. . -yc 

Haifa mile. It would trike'all of toil 
minutes. Dick’s spirits were falling very 
low when they were revived by tlie sound 
of a galloping horse. . Almost aforicc the 
mounted guard came into sight, and Dick 
stopped and held up his hands. 

"Was it you in that car ? ” tlie man. 
demanded as. he pulled up. 

" It was the convict—the chap you’re 
after.” 

The guard, a young man, stared at Dick. 

" You’re crazy, boy,” he answered curtly.' 

" Who are you ? " 

" Richard Hanson, nephew of Mr George 
Jiqip. I’m telling you the absolute truth. 
The convict robbed me yesterday of £17 
I was taking tp Far Tor Farm, This morn¬ 
ing he stole that car from Mark lindacott, 
and now lie's bolted up into the wood. If 
you don't believe me ask this lady who's 
coining down the hill.” 

Dick’s straightforward speech convinced 
the guard. 

" Up in the wood, you say. Must'have 
seen us on the bridge. All right. I’ll get 
help and we'll round him up in a jiffy. 
He’s a bad un, he-is," 

" Wait I " cried Dick, but the guard was 
off as hard as I10 could gallop. All Dick 
could do was sit down and wait for the girl. 

" He’s gone for help,” lie told her. 

" And meantime," she said, " tlie will is 
getting farther and farther away.” 

" Thcy ’11 got him,” Dick declared. 

“ Listen; there's a car.” Almost as lie spoke 
a car came roaring up. It was tlie hotel 
car, and in it were tlie two warders and 
three men from the inn. 

" Connor’s gone for more help,” tiie. elder 
warder told Dick briefly. “ Now then, ‘ 
spread out all, across .the wood. Let's get 
him before tlie others come.” They hurried 
forward. ' 

" Oh, I do wonder if they’ll got.him,” 
said the girl anxiously. 

" Sure to, There’s no fog now.- And 
these chaps know tlie'ground.” ' Dick did 
believe tiie man would lie caught,''but lie 
thought it might take a long time. He was 
amazed when at the end of ..five - niiniitris 
there came a tremendous shout.,, " All 
right, cliaps I I’ve'got hint.” ' 

In her excitement the girl clutched 
Dick’s arm. "Oh, do you think he hat. 
the will, Dick ? ” 

"Of course,” said Dick. "Here th'oj' 
come. Hullo, tiie convict’s hurt.-. They're, 
carrying him.” He ran forward. 

" Fell into a Hole and twisted liis ankle,” 
tlie elder warder told Dick. " That's how ■ 

. wo got him so easy. We’ll have to drive 
him : up to the prison. But you ought to 
get the reward, Hanson.” 

" It isn’t the reward I want,” said Dick. 

" It’s tlie money lie stole from me yesterday, 
and old Mr Endacott's will that’s in that 
overcoat pocket.” 

The warder’s'eyes widened. 

" Sec what lie’s got on him, Joe,” lie said 
to the other warder, who at once set to 
search the prisoner. 

“Aye, here's some notes,” he said. 

" Seventeen of ’em, just as the lad say3. 
And this envelope—is this the will ? ” 

" Don’t you dare give him that. It’s 
mine.” 

Hero was Mark, liis face scarlet and big 
drops of perspiration rolling down his 
cheeks. " It’s ini 11c, I tell you. Give it 
me at once.” 

The warder looked him up and down. 

" It’s not my job to give this stuff to . 
anyone except the Governor," lie said ' 
coolly. “I’m taking tlie prisoner straight , 
back, and you folk can conic and claim your 
property. But,” he added significantly, 

“ you’ll have to prove it’s yours before you . . 
get it." 

Dick turned to tlie warder. You’re a 
brick,” lie said warmly. 

The other grinned. - 

“ You and the lady had better drive 
back with 11s. You both look about ail in.” 

Half an hour later Dick, washed and 
tidy, was breakfasting at tlie inn witli tlie 
girl, whose name I10 now knew to bo Esther 
Fraine. While they ate they talked, and 
Dick told Esther all about his life witli liis 
uncle. She listened gravely-, then spoke. 

" Dick, it was you saved Crockcrn for 11s. ■ 

' If the will had been burned Mark would 
have had everything. I’m going to ask - 
Mother to let you come and live with us. 
There'll be plenty of work, you may be . 
sure, but there’ll be some fun too. Would 
you like that ? ” 

Dick’s eyes shone', .“ Like it ? ” he 
replied. He could not say more. 

Esther smiled at him very kindly. 

“ Then that’s settled," she said firmly. 
the END 
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valuable fevtt - 



DAREN 


8ROWN 

BREAD 

Amd you would Like 
Ltd fUtAtmnt, 

Send p.o. for freo copy of Illustrated 
children's Story Book “ I’ctcr and 
Pamela.*’ It tells a thrilling story 
In which you too will find interest. 

Daren Ltd. (Dept. 10), Dartforrt. 



mn nnam mn 


Every Boy Enjoys the 
Loading Eladi© Weekly 



AND TELEVISION TIMES 

Every Wednesday, at all Newsagents. 



NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 


.Ask to sco my approvals. Send lid. postage and receive 
l'REC—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(largo stamps), sot of newly Issued Canada (Including 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bi-ccutcnavy of Washington, Union 
of s. Africa set, including rc-issuo of 2d. pictorial, 
Straits & Malay (new colours), ttu and a-Ur until 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 60 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp . collectors* addresses rcceivo an extra BCt. 
New 72-pago list, prico Id. 100 1). Colonials, 1 /-.— 
O. N. WATKINS, GranviHo Rd., UAitNbT. 


REAL RELIEF 



for dry, husky, 
tickling throats. 


DELIGHTFUL TO THE TASTE 



ASK FOR 


Crawford’s 
Scotch Shortbread 

The Shortbread of Tradition 

DELIGHTFUL FOR AFTERNOON TEA 

SOLD BY GROCERS & BAKERS EVERYWHERE 



MARIE ELISABETHS 

ARE REAL SARDINES 

in delicious oil and greatly liked by YOUNG 
PEOPLE, arc good for them, and die not costly. 
GOOD? Well, there aro They can be had at 
more of them sold than of », every good grocer’s 
any other. That should 7s in the British 
be convincing. Isles. 


-33 GAMES IN 1- 

Interesting and amusing games and puzzles 
for one, two, or more players. Ideal for winter 
evenings. 2/6 post free. 

TR1LITRICK8, Daventry, Northants. 

TRILITRICKS 


1 Books of 3op for Girl ana Bop f 



A splendid gift book for all 
hoys who find a thrill in 
science. Profusely Illustrated 
with magnificent photographs 
and explanatory drawings. 
Contains simplo experiments, 
also stirring stories. 



A 240-piigo volume of Ifco 
llncsfc fiction by tli© pick of 
present-day boys’ authors. 
Thrilling adventures on land 
and sea and in the air aro 
skilfully; oomblned in ao un¬ 
beatable programme. 


IDEAL GIFTS FOR CHILDREN 
OF ALL ACES 


B OOKS arc ideal presents, and 
here are sonic of the best from 
which to choose. These popu¬ 
lar Annuals will Ire a never-failing 
source of fascination and interest 
to any boy or girl. 


They .are all strongly bound and 
packed with lively fun in picture and 
story. Most of them contain beauti¬ 
ful coloured plates and pages printed 
in colours. Your newsagent dr book¬ 
seller will be glad to show them to you. 


On Sale at all Newsagents and Booksellers 






Nursery rhymes with music, 
bcd-tlmo ballads, original 
pieces for ohtldrcn and famous 
lullabies, Jlagniflecnb three- 
colour plato and 32 pages in 
two colours. Strongly bound. 


For boys and girls between 
four and ten. Tho pictures 
show our dumb friends In 
friendly fashion, while tho 
stories tell of tho homes, 
habits and tricks of birds 
and beasts. 



Tho old favourito with all 
children between six and jC/gR 
twolvo years. Packed with *V BJ 
pictures of tho Drum boys, w w 
tho Chummy Hoys, adventure 
stories, fairy talcs, jokes, cto. fVdf. 


SCHCOLGIRLS’l 

*936 (r ANNUAL ||\ 



A book to which every school- / 

girl from uino to fifteen years * 

looks forward. .School and " 
adventure tales and articles. * *r . 
Lavishly illustrated. Piet 



Nearly 700 rhymes, hundreds 
of pictures, specially drawn, 
and many pages of colour 
quito original In a book of . 
this kind. . /Ye/, 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 1 is a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 


A Letter Word 

^JTie following six objects can 
each be expressed by a single 
latter of the alphabet. What are 
the letters i A river, a bird, a 
tree, a beverage, an insect, a 

vegetable. Answer next week 

Loud Laughter 

Tack was replenishing his ward- 
" robe. 

. “ Here are some cx-ceptionally 
strong shirts, sir,” said the shop¬ 
man. “ They’ll just laugh at the 
laundry.” 

“ I’ve had them before,” replied 
Jack, “ and I’ve seen them come 
back with their sides split.” 


Ici On Parle Fran$ais 



la bicyclctte un appareil la taetcur 
photographique 

bicycle camera postman 


Qui est-ce ? Le factcur sur sa 
bicyciette. Qu’a-t-il apportd ? Un 
appareilphotographique pour Jean. 

Who is this ? The postman on his 
bicycle. What has he brought? 
A camera for John. 

A Game For Christmas 

TToRAt a ring of players and place 
in the centre of that ring a 
piece of folded paper. Then tell 
the players that you will give 
each of them the name of a bird 
or animal, and when a name is 
called that player must run to the 
paper and see if his creature’s 
name appears on it. He must then 
return to his place before ten is 
counted. 

You then go round the circle 
and whisper to each individual 
the name Goose. When all are 
ready call out Goose and watch 
the scramble that follows. 


Day and Night Chart 



NOON 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on December 28. The daylight is 
getting longer each day. 


Other Worlds Next Week 
|N the evening the planet Saturn 
is in the South, and Mars is 
faint in the ’ 

Sout h-West. 

In tire morn¬ 
ing Venus is in 
the South-East 
and Jupiter 
is n e a r the 
Eastern hori¬ 
zon. The pic¬ 
ture shows the Moon at 7 .30 p.m. 
on Monday, December 30 . 

Built-Up Words 

two-legged creature, a box, 
and two-thirds of ear give 
a Lancashire city. 

A useful implement and the 
man who uses it give a London 
borough. 

Fifty and a bridge make a tree. 
A plan and a simple French 
word of two letters give a tree. 

Answer next week' 


Right 

■yyRiTE we know is written right 
When we sec it written write; 
But when we see it written wright 
We know tis not then written 
right. 

For write to have it written right 
Must not be written right or 
wright, 

Nor yet should it be written rite, 
But write—for so tis written right. 


This Week In Nature 
'J'he pretty yellow jessamine is 
welcome now that few flowers 
are blooming in the gardens. 
Its bright yellow flowers make 
their appearance before the leaves, 
and the plant thrives in almost 
any situation. 

A Bargain 

A small boy walked into the 
village store and asked for 
twopennyworth of ipecacuanha. 

“ And Mother says will you 
please book it,” lie added. 

The shopkeeper opened his book, 
looked thoughtful, and gave it up. 

“ Here 1 You take it, sonny,” 
lie said. “ I’d sooner give it’ to 
you than have to spell it 1 ” 

To Ask At Christmas Time 
\yiiAT toe has never felt a shoe ? 

I wonder if you know. 

The answer’s absolutely true : 

It is the mistletoe! 


Mistakes That Arc Made Every Day 
'J'he popular idea that old church 
bells contain silver in their 
composition lias no foundation in 
fact. When old church bells were 
melted down in large numbers to 
make cannon during the French 
Revolution their metal was 
analysed, and no trace of silver 
was found, only copper, brass, 
zinc, and iron. 


The Fall 

Toiin : I hear that Bill had an 
J accident here yesterday. How 
did it happen ? 

Dick : Well, do you see that hole 
near the barn ? 

, John : Yes. 

Dick : Poor Bill didn’t. 


The Christmas Tree 



to spell the names of eight presents. 
How many can you find ? 

Answer next week 

The Figure Poem 

Xms Utile poem has all the figures, 
with the single exception of 
the figure 5 , worked into it. 

Astronomy is 1-derful, 

And interesting 2 . 

The ear 3 volves around the Sun, 
Which makes a year 4 you. 

The Moon is dead and calm, 

By law of phy -6 great; 

It 7 where the stars alive 
Do nightly scintiIl-8. 

If watchful Providence be-9, 

With good in-10-tions fraught, 
Did not keep up its grand design 
We soon should come to 0 . 

• The Smaller Side 
Which is the left side of a 
Christmas pudding ? 

The side which is not eaten. 

Very Cold 

'THE lowest recorded temperature 
at Greenwich during the 
extremely cold February of 1895 
was seven degrees above zero, and 
not below, as stated on this page 
recently. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Transposition. A1CC0I, COMIC. 
Backward Ueailinft. Drawer, reward. 
Don, nod. Part, trap. 

Charade.^ Pick-axc. 

Tbe C N Cross Word Puzzle 
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Eight Towns in an Octagon 



TALES BEFORE BEDTIME © © © TWO WHITE MICE 


T ony counted his money. 

“ Bill,” lie cried, “ I’ve 
got enough to buy two white 
mice 1 ” 

His brother looked up from 
liis book. “ You know 
Mummy won’t let you buy 
them ! ” be grunted. 

Tony looked mysterious. 
“ She won’t know," he whis¬ 
pered. “ Father Christmas is 
going to leave them for me 
tonight.” 

“ So you mean to pretend 
that Father Christmas left 
them,” said Bill. 

Tony grinned, and set off 
to make his purchase. 

When night came the boys 
felt very excited. Mummy 
came upstairs to say Good¬ 
night. 

“ We must hang up our 
pillow-cases,” declared Bill, 
“ and ask for what we want.” 


“ All right,” agreed Mum¬ 
my. “ You first, Tony.” 

Tony called up the chimney, 
" Please,- Fattier Christmas, 
I want two white mice—and 
anything else you like.” 

Bill’s turn came next, “ A 
black cat for me, j>leasc.” 

Mummy laughed. “ If he 
leaves Tony mice and you a 
cat there will be fun I ” 

When the door was safely 
closed Tony skipped out of 
bed. He took a cardboard 
box from his pocket and put 
it into his pillow-case. 

“ They’ll bo smothered,” 
whispered Bill. 

“ Oh, no I ” replied Tony. 
“ There are little air-holes in 
the lid." He hopped into bed, 
and soon both boys were 
fast asleep. 

At 7 o’clock next morning 
they were still asleep when 


Mummy opened the door and 
peeped in. Under her arm 
was a black kitten. She 
looked at the bulging pillow¬ 
slips and smiled. " No room 
for you there, Fuss,” she 
whispered; " I’ll leave you 
here.” And she put it down 
on the end of. the bed and 
went out. 

The kitten made his way 
across the bed, ears pricked 
up and tail erect. “ Ha 1 ” 
thought lie, “ I smell a good 
smell! ” He nosed Tony’s 
pillow-case. “ Just hero,’’ 
he decided, pawing at the 
place. Down fell the whole 
pillow-case full of toys. Crash 1 

Up jumped both boys, 
rubbing their eyes. 

Mummy rushed in to know 
what all the noise was about. 

“ My mice 1 " yelled Tony, 
clutching wildly at the little 


box, which had fallen to the 
floor. “ Why, it’s empty I 
That horrid cat! ” 

” My black kitten 1 "shouted 
Bill in delight, catching the 
kitten and hugging it. 

“ Oli, Mummy,” sobbed 
poor Tony, “ I bought two 

white mice-" And out 

came the story. 

But Mummy did not smile. 
“ You know that that was a 
very wrong thing to do,” 
she said. 

Tony hung his head. 

" But as this is Christmas 
we’ll forget it. Now have a 
look at the rest of your toys.” 

Tony picked up a big 
parcel loosely wrapped in 
paper and peeped inside. 

“Bill,” he shouted. “Look I 
Your kitten hasn’t eaten them 
after all 1 Here they are, in 
a lovely cage. Hurray I ” 



CABBUKY 
COCOCUBS 


The New 
Cococub Magazine 



Desks have been installed. Jonathan 
Tins an outsize desk marked ‘Editor,’ 
and all the Cococubs are busy. What 
. is all the excitement about ? 



Cococubs' are busy getting the first issue 
of tlio ' Cococub News' ready. This is 
the new magazine. Every boy and girl 
who is a Cococub will soon receive tho 
first number. 



The Cococubs will not appear in the 
newspapers any more, but all Cococub 
members will soon see thorn in the 
‘Cococub News,’ and the toys will still 
be in the cocoa tins. 


There’s a Cococub 
in every tin of 
The Children’s 

BOURNVILLE 

COCOA 
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